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{RYSTAL PALACE. — SATURDAY CONCERT, Tuts 

) DAY, at Three. The Programme will include: Symphonic Prologue to 
Macbeth (H. H, Pierson), first time; Pianoforte Concerto, No. 4, in G (Beethoven) ; 
Symphony, No. 2. in D (Beethoven); Overture, ‘‘ Anacreon” Semomdeergg Voca- 
lists—Mdlles Carlotta and Antoinetta Badia (their first appearance), Mr J. H. 
Pearson, Pianoforte—Mr Charles Hallé, Conductor—Mr AUGUST MANNS, Trans- 
ferable stalls for the Series (23 Concerts), Two Guineas and a Half; stall fora Single 
Cena 6d, and 2s, 64. Admission to the Palace, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea 
Season Ticket. 


' aera ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. — PROME- 

NADE CONCERTS. Under the direction of Messrs A. and 8S. Garrti. 
Conductor—Signor ArpITI. Mdme Marie Roze-Perkins, 
Every Night. Miss Lelia Bertie, Every Night. Signor Palladini, Every Night. 
Last week of Herr Wilhelmj—his last performance on Friday next. Classical 
Night on Wednesday next. Mdme Norman-Néruda ‘ee celebrated violini-t), 
on Saturday next (her first a this season), nd of 100 Performers, 
Band of the Coldstream Guards, Promenade, One Shilling. Stalls, 3s,; dress 
circle, 28. 6d. ; private boxes, 10s, 6d, to £3 38, Box Office open daily from Ten till 
Five, under the direction of Mr Hall. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Last Seven Nieuts. 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. This Evening (SATURDAY), at Eight 
o'clock, Last Performance of “ Trovatore”; Monday, Oct. 25, “ Porter of Havre ” ; 
Tuesday, Oct, 26, ‘‘Maritana”; Wednesday, Oct, 27, ‘‘The Water Carrier” ; 
Thursday, Oct. 28, “Faust”; Friday, Oct. 29, ‘‘The Water Carrier”; Saturday, 
Oct. 30 (Last Night), ** Marriage of Figaro,” 


\ R WALTER BACHE’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
| (Fourth Season), on MONDAY, November Ist, at St JAmEs’s HALL, at Half- 
~ Three o'clock precisely. Miss Anna Williams, Pianoforte—Mrs Beesley( pupil of 

r Hans von Biijlow) and Mr Walter Bache. Violin—Herr Wilhelmj. Accompanist 
—Mr Zerbini, Stalls (unnumbered), 5s.; balcony, 3s, Admission, One Shilling. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; usual Agents; and Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St James's Hall. 





Every Night at Eight. 











| tains ACADEMY Or MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Rvyal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CIIRISTIAN, 
President—The Right Hon, The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D. Cantab. 
The HALF-MICHAELMAS TERM will Commence on THurSDAY, the 4th 
November, and will Terminate on SATURDAY, the 18th of December. Candidates 
for admission can be examined at the Institution on Thursday, the 28th inst., at 


Eleven o'clock. 

JOHN GILL, Sceretary, 
Royal Academy of 
terden Street, H 





USICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Harntey Srreet, W.— 
SECOND SESSION, 1875-6. FIRST MONTHLY MEETING, Monpay, 
November Ist. At 5 p.m. punctually a Paper will be read by Mr CHARLES K, 
SALAMAN, Hon. Mem. Acad. St Cecilia, Rome, on ‘‘ Musical Criticism,” 
CHARLES K, SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 


M88 COYTE TURNER (Contralto). For Concerts and 


Oratorios—CUNINGHAM BoOsEY & Co., 2, Little Argyll Street, W. 


Now Ready. 
A. MACFARREN’S celebrated Cantata, ‘“‘ CHRIST- 


e MAS.” A New Edition, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. 

Voice parts, 1s. 6d. each nett; String parts, 3s, 6d. each nett; other parts 

= Mg hired. London: J, ScruTToN, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
» W. 








nett, 





LEXANDRA PALACE.—THE SATURDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS in Concert Room, and ILLUMINATED PROMENADES in 
Centre Hall, will commence on Saturday, Oct. 30, and be continued on Saturday, 
Nov. 6; Saturday, Nov. 13; Saturday. Nov. 20; Saturday, Nov. 27; Saturday, 
Dec, 4; Saturday, Dec, 11; Saturday, Dec. 18. The second part of the series will 
be continued at the end of January, 1876. The Concerts will commence at 3.15 
each day. Mr Weist Hill's Benefit will take place in the month of May. 

Various works of the old masters will be revived during the season, and modern 
English and German works, and those of porary Pp 8s of the French 
Classical School, will be included in the programmes. 

The first part of each progra ume will consist of works of a classical character, 
and the second will be devoted pepe ay of a miscellaneous description. 

The orchestra of the company will be increased, and solos will be given by the 
following artists :—Messrs G, Palmer, U. Doyle, L. A. Brouail, C. White, O. Svend- 
sen, G. Horton, A. Snelling, J. Hutchins, P. Vanhaute, S. Hughes, and Howard 
Reynolds. Conductor—Mr H. West HILL. The following works will be given:— 
Handel.—“‘ Messiah.” ‘‘ Esther” (first time) with additional accompaniments by 

Joseph Halberstadt. Trio for violin, violoncello, and double bass. 
Haydn.—‘‘ Creation.” Symphonies in D and E flat major. 
Mozart.—Symphonies in G minor and C, ‘‘ Jupiter.” Overture, “Cosi fan tutte.” 
Beethoven.—Symphonies, including the 9th “‘Choral.” Airs du ballet, “ Prome- 
thee.” Concerto, E flat. 
Rossini—“ Stabat Mater.” Overture, ‘‘ Le Siege de Corinthe.” 
Spohr.—Symphony, “ Power of Sound,” Overture, ‘‘ Fausta.” 
Bach. —Suite for orchestra, Overture and Gavotte (first time), 
Schumann.—Symphony in B flat. Reverie for strings and bassoon (first time). 
Cherubini.—Pallet music, ‘“ Achille} Scyros” and ‘‘ Anacreon.” Overture, ‘‘Le 
deux Journées.” 
Spontini,—Overtures, “‘ Fernand Cortez” et ‘‘ La Vestale,” 

agner —Prelude, “‘ Tristan und Isolde.” 

O, Saint Sacns.—Marche Héroique. Potme Symphonique, “ Le Rouet 4 Omphale.” 
Concerto for Organ, specially composed for Mr. F. Archer. [Tauride.” 

Gluck.—Overture, ‘‘ Orfeo e Euridice,” ‘‘ Ballet des Scythes,” “ Iphigenie en 

Berlioz.—Overture, “ Du Corsaire.” Fragments: ‘‘La Damnation de Faust,” 
“ Minuet des Follets,” “ Valse des Sylphes,” “Romeo et Juliette” (first time). 

Gounod,—Overture, “ Mireille.” 

Duvivier,—Piéce Symphonique, “ Triomphe de Bacchus ” (first time). 

Mau:er.—Symphony in F (first time in England). 

Boccherini,—Minuet, ‘“ La Sicillienne” (first time), 

Silas.—Symphony in A. Ballet music, “ Nitocris.” 

Niels Gade.—Fantasia, “ Dreams of Spring,” for vocal quartet, pianoforte, and 
orchestra (first time). Palace Orchestra. 

Paganini.—‘‘ Moto Perpetuo,” performed by twelve first violinists of the Alexandra 

J. J. Abert.—Priiludium und Fuge, von Joh. Seb. Bach, und Choral von Abert, 
fiir Orchester eingerichtet, von J. J. Abert. 

Randegger.—Scena, ‘‘Safio” (first time). 

S. Jadassohn.—Serenade in Canon (first time). 

R. Fuchs.—Serenade for strings, in D (first time). 

Frans-Doppler. —“ L’Oiseau des Bois,” for four horns and flute. 

Sir Julius Benedict,—Overture, ‘‘Gipsy'’s Warning.” 

Sir W. Sterndale Bennett,—Overtures, ‘ Die Najiiden,” ‘‘ Wood Nymphs,” ‘‘ May 
Queen; " Concerto in E minor. 

Professor Macfarren.—Overtures, “ The Sleeper Awakened,” and “ Festival,” 
Symphony in E minor. 

Litolf.—Overture, ‘‘ Robespierre.” 

Ambroise Thomas.—Overture, ‘‘ Mignon.” 

Bizet.—Overture, ‘‘ Patrie. Deux Suites pour Orchestre (first time). 

Massenet.—Ouverture, Scdnes Pittoresques. ‘ Invocation & Electra dela Musique 
d'une Piéce Antique” (first time). 

Giraud.—Suite d’Orchestre wey time). 

J, Raff.—Abends “ Rhapsodie™ (first time). 

Lachner,—Ball Suite (first time). 

Other compositions, either written expremsty for these concerts or new to this 
country, by Gevaert, A. H. Jackson, H. K, Kunerath, Hamilton Clarke, Reed, 
Svendsen, Tito Mattei, W. Shakespeare, Vieling, Suppé, Wingham, C. H. Banister, 
A, O'Leary, J. Williams, J, Waterson, Liszt, David, J. Halberstadt, F, H. Cowen, 
J. F. Barnett, and W. H, Holmes. 

Glees, Part Songs, and Madrigals, by the old English Masters, including Purcell, 
T. Morby, J. Bennett, S, Paxton, J. Dowland, W. Horsley, 8S. Webbe, Dr Arne, 
Dr Cooke, Dr Caleott, Wesley, and Sir H. RB. Bishop, will be given from time to 
time. The following engagements have been made : Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdme Sinico-Campobello, Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme Blanche Cole, Miss Anna 
Williams, Mdme Nouver, Mdme Patey, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mdme Demeric- 
Lablache, Mdlle Enriquez, Miss Marion Severn, Miss Emily Mott, Mr Vernon 
Rigby, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr H. Guy, Mr Nelson Varley, Signor Foli, Signor 
Monari-Rocea, Mr M. Maybrick, Mr Wadmore, Mdlle Marie Krebs, Mdme 
Varley-Liebe, M. Sainton, Signor Alfonso Rendano, Signor Tito Mattei. And 
engagements are also pending with Mdme Essipoff, M. Wieniawski, Herr Wilhelm}, 
M. Laserre, Miss Zimmermann, Mdme Norman-Neruda, and other eminent artists, 
whose names will be duly announced. EDWARD LEE, General Manager. 

ALFRED EMDEN, First Superintendent. 

Transferable reserved stalls for the half series of Eight Concerts, 12s., of which 
a limited number can only be issued at that rate, Single seats, 2s, 6d, 

Alexandra Palace, Sept, 30th, 1875, 
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ERR HERMANN FRANKE (Concertmeister, from 

Dresden) will play MENDELSSOHN’s CONCERTO for Violin, at Manchester, 

Tus Day. All applications for ENGAGEMENTS as Soloist, and for Lessons, in 

London and elsewhere, to be addressed to Mr W, B, HEALEY, care of DUNCAN 
DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

\ DME NOUVER will sing the Soprano Solos in HAnvet’s $ 

| Oratorio, ‘*‘ ESTHER,” on the occasion of its first production in England, 
at the Alexandra Palace, November 6th. 

MpME NOUVER is specially appointed by Sir MICHAEL CosTA to sing the 
Soprano Solos in his Oratorio, * ELI,” during the ensuing season, 

MpMe NOUVER engaged ‘by the Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee Choral 
Unions to sing the Soprano Solos in the ‘“* ELIJAH,” “ CREA ATION,” and * ELI,” 
at their Concerts on the 8th, 10th, and 11th November, 

MpMeE NOUVER will sing the Soprano Solos in the “ MESSIAH,” at the Sacred 
Harmonic Society's Concert, Exeter Hall, on December 17th. 

Mpae NOU VER will sing the Soprano Sol 1s in Sir MICHAEL Costa’s Oratorio, 
5 -~ ea at the Sacred Harmonic Society's Concert, Nottingham, January 28th, 
18 

~ Address—Joux HEMINGWAY, 24, Dover Street, Manchester. 


“MARINELLA.” 
N ISS NESSIE GOODE will sing Ranpeceer’s admired 
Song, ‘‘ MARINELLA,” at Brighton, Nov. 3. 
‘ie 
Comprising Seales, Chords, 


PIANOFORTE STUDENT’S DAILY STUDY. 
Post free for 36 stamps. 











Arpeggi, and Finger Exercises, Arranged by 
ELLICE JEWELL, LAMBORN Cock, 63, New Bond Street, 


N eflicient TUNER required for the Country. For the 
name and address of the Advertiser, apply to THOMAS,CHAPPELL, Esq., 50, 
New Bond Street. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
M R HENRY GUY has removed to 6, Kellett Road, 
4 Prixton, S. .W. 
M 1R MAYB sRIC K hes Returned to Tow n, and can aecept 
a ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &e. Address, 2, Little Argyll 
Ri Regent Street, W. 


MR CELLI (Barytone), 
CARL ROSA’S 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 
AppRESS—ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE; or— 
Care of Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


\ R VALENTINE FABRINI (Tenor). All communica- 
tions respecting Orat« rrios, Concerts, &c., may be addressed to him—13, 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C 


\V RS JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her Friends 
| and Pupils that she is in Town for the Season. All applications for Con- 
certs, Pianoforte Recitals, or Lessons, to be addressed—15, Albert Street, Glo’ster 
Gate, Regent's Park, N.W. 




















QIGNOR GUSTAV GARCIA will Return to Town on the 
iN 25th September, and can accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, 
&e, Address, 54, Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, W. 


M DME MARTORELLI GARCIA will Return to Town 


1¥ October 1, when she can accept Operatic, Concert, Oratorio, and other 
ENGAGEMENTS. 54, Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, W. 


N R R. HILTON (Bass) will be at liberty for Oratorio 
and Concert ENGAGEMENTS after his Tour with Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington, ending Oct. 22nd, —20, Fentiman Road, 8.W. 


i PIANOF ORTE DEALE RS , MUSICSELLERS, “and 

Others,—The Cheapest House in the Trade to purchase Pianofortes and 
Harmoniums is H. T. CASsINI's, 319, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 200 Instru- 
ments to select from. H. T. CASsINT. 





Adc lress, 











Now Ready, price 7s. 6d.; post free, 8s, 


ISTORY OF MUSIC, FROM THE CHRISTIAN ERA 

TO THE PRESENT TIME. By F, L. Ritter, Professor of Music at Vassar 

College. With Portrait of Mozart. ‘We know of no Manual so trustworthy and 
concise as that before us."—Choir, WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, 


HE CHILD’S DREAM. 
Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
poser— 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Song. 4s. 

** Second national air.”—Daily News. Piano Solo, 4s.; Piano Duet, 4s, All 

ost free at half price. Asa Part Song, New Edition, 4 stamps, London: Sole 
Publishers, ROBERT Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 





Nocturne for the Pianoforte. 
3s, post free. Also, by the same Com- 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 





Just Published. 


SONATA TRIO. 
FOR THB 
PIANOFORTE, VOICE, AND VIOLIN. 


Words by MILTON and DRYDEN 
Composed, and Dedicated to Mrs R1cHaARD STAUNTON Evans, 


By CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 12s. 
Creuznach: GEBRiiDER WOLFF, Leipzig: E. STout, 
London; STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., New Bond Street. 


NEW SONGS. 
SANTLEY’S POPULAR SONG. 
“THE MOUNTEBANK.” (10th Edition.) By Vivien ‘is .. 48, 
In E minor and G minor. ) 
“Mr Santley is well provided with one of those songs with a story which he 
delivers with fine effect.” 
MDLLE LIEBHART’S SUCCESSFUL SONG. 
“THE LOVER AND THE STAR.” By the Composer of ‘‘ THE 
LOVER AND THE Brrp,” (In Cand ED.) 
“This ballad, sung by Mdlle Liebhart, has met with great success—enthusiasti- 
cally encored every night, It has all the requisites to become 4 great favourite— 
pretty words, catching tune, with original but easy accompaniments.”—Critique, 


“GOOD BYE." G, A. MACFARREN, 
“This song is a happy inspiration of Mr G. A. Macfarren, A better farewell 


song, both as regards music and poetry, was never w ritten,”— Critique, 


SIMPSON & co., 
88, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


NEW HARP MUSIC. 
ENGLISH MELODIES. 
Arranged for the HARP SOLO. 
By CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
300K 2 contains; ‘‘The Beggar Girl” —“ It’s my delight on a shiny night"—‘ Oh! 
dear, what can the matter be?” 
300K 3 contains: “A lovely lass toa Friar came ''—‘‘ Come, lasses and lads ”— 


‘*The hunt is up.” 
Book 4 contains: ** The Green Lanes of England"—‘‘The Merry Milkmaids ”— 


‘The College Hornpipe.” 





Price 5s. each. 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street ; 


Weser & Co., New Bond Street. 
Vienna: CARL HASLINGER, qm Tobias. 


FIVE SONGS. 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 
\I JE N’ETAIS CAPTIVE.” Paroles de Victor Hvco. 


bh Price 3s, 


and STANLEY Lucas, 





H! SE TU FOSSI MECO.” Barcarola. Poesia di 
Feics RomMANI. Price 3s. 
“ * DESIO” (Valse Chantante). Price 8s. 


“ | es OH! BREATHE THAT SIMPLE STRAIN.” 


Words by ALFRED WAYMARK, Price 3s, 
— WILL CALL UPON THE LORD.” (Ave Maria.) 





With Latin and English Words. Price 3s, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W 
SIX SONGS. 


Composed by FRANK MORI. 
“HARK! THE VESPER HYMN,” Poetry by Tom Moork 


sa 2 “NOW SLEEPS THE CRIMSON PETAL.” |. » TENNYSON, 
3, “MY SOUL IS AN ENCHANTED BOAT.” » SHELLEY, 
4. “A REVERI », LEIGH Hunt. 
6 ‘THE INDIAN CHIEFTAIN’S “DAUGHTER.” »  G. P. Morris, 
6, “THE DECEIVED,” »,  SHAKSPERE, 
Price 38, "each, 
London : I DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE TEMPERANCE DIBDIN. 
Comprising TWENTY ORIGINAL SONGS 
FOR VOICE ALONE, 
Adapted to as many expressive Airs of the late CHARLES DIBDIN, 
By O. F. ROUTH. 
Price 1s, 6d, 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


MINUIT. 
(Dedié a Signor IrALO GARDONL) 
Par Mdme LUCCI SIEVEBS. 
Price 4s, 
London ; DUNCAN {DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MACBETH AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Our visit to the second Shakespearean revival at the Lyceum 
Theatre was purposely deferred until we had had the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the opinions of the critical world. It is 
impossible to dispute the fact that the Macbeth of Mr Henry Irving 
has been laid under general censure ; disparaged by some, its defici- 
encies are condoned by others; but throughout the tone of the 
criticisms there is lacking that sympathy between the judges and 
the judged requisite to prove that the result was, according to these 
particular views, in the least degree satisfactory. Our opinion of 
Mr Irving's performance is unique, since we give him credit at the 
offset for having brought upon the stage the Macbeth that Shake- 
speare designed when planning his tragedy, and for having persist- 
ently ignored the conventional, or actor’s, view of the character. 

What reader, studying the text of Macbeth, can find a single 
circumstance in the entire dramatic narrative calculated to instil 
into our minds one feeling of sympathy with, or respect for, Macbeth ? 
On some hands it is accepted as sufficient proof of the Scottish 
usurper’s innate nobility of character, that he was chivalrous and 
brave in combat. But these were general qualities in the epoch when 
Macbeth lived and fought, and we can no more accept them in his 
case as indications of a noble mind than we can assign elevation of 
intellect to the modern savage, whose one instinct is success or death 
in battle. That Macbeth is no poltroon, however, we have abundant 
evidence. It has been the theatrical fashion to invest him with 
imaginary virtues—to make of him a demi-god by right of the prowess 
of his arm, and to smother the heinousness of his crimes beneath the 
assumed chivalry of his nature. The stage reading of the tragedy 
and that which belongs to the closet of the student are thus 
opposed ; Macbeth, indeed, possesses a most vivid and poetic imagi- 
nation, but this is his only redeeming quality. Asa matter of course, 
an actor wishes to make the most of the capital invested in his 
hands, and a dramatic assumption is a thing to be studied and 
treated so as to yield the greatest amount of interest. A character 
must be rendered noticeable, if not attractive (though there is always 
a leaning towards the latter qualification), and the ordinary actor 
loses sight of the author’s intention in seeking to reap honour for his 
own efforts. One of the greatest merits in Mr Irving’s Macbeth is 
that it is not an actor’s performance, in the general acceptance of 
the term. From beginning to end Mr Irving disdains to lower his 
art to the level of conventional precedent. He regards Macbeth in 
the same light as do those who have studied the character from the 
play itself, and not from the stage representation of it—as a merciless 
tyrant, a bloody usurper, with none of those specious attributes of 
good nature or Lonhommie which make the stage Macbeth what it is— 
a weak reflection of a wondrous ideal. Shakespeare never intended 
that the central figure of this tragedy should be held up to popular 
admiration ; on the contrary, his evident intent was to pourtray, in 
the most repulsive outlines, the man who, with every opportunity 
for good, shaped each course for evil. Were we to judge solely by 
the very conflicting evidence contained in the diction, we should 
come to no very decided opinion as to Macbeth’s character, while 
those of Banquo and Lady Macbeth would be equally hard to divine. 
From the action of the play, however, in the portions with which 
Macbeth is intimately concerned, we have no other alternative than 
to regard him as a contemptible and despicable criminal, without a 
redeeming quality to lift his black soul out of the mire of moral 
degradation. This is the view taken by Mr Irving, and represented 
with extraordinary force and consistency throughout the play. 
After Macbeth’s opening speech : 


‘So foul and fair a day I have not seen,” 


he does not utter a single line that savours not of superstitious fear, 
or of moral or physical cowardice. The prognostications of the Witches 
strikes dread into his craven heart—not because he is afraid of the 
deed he has already contemplated so much as he is frightened by his 
intentions being known to others—even to such intangible beings as 
It is with a convulsive start that he hears him- 


the three Witches. 








self hailed as the future king; and his involuntary action causes 
Banquo to remark : 
“Good sir, why do you start ; and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair?” 
Throughout the scene Macbeth is enshrouded in moody speculation ; 
he keeps his soldiers waiting until Banquo’s patience is exhausted ; 
and though, when aroused from his day-dream, he speaks of holding 
fuller converse upon what hath chanced, ‘‘ Our free hearts to each 
other,” there is very little indication in his manner of his lightening 
his secret mind before his companions. Brought into the king's 
presence, and there loaded with honours, Macbeth is abashed and 
gloomy ; Duncan’s favours he accepts as though they were little 
better than insults—knowing how little he does deserve them— 
while the bestowal upon Malcolm of the title of Prince of Cumber- 
land arouses all his worst passions. Notice the feverish impatience 
with which Macbeth takes his departure, with smooth words on his 
tongue that find no echo in his heart. Now is the moment that he 
is ready to do the deed ; we can hear it in his voice (‘‘ Stars, hide 
your fires,” &c.), and see it in his face. In this scene Mr Irving is 
remarkably fine. We next see him in the presence of Lady Macbeth ; 
his courage has already cooled, and his purpose commenced to waver. 
Macbeth greets his wife with the words : 
‘* My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night,” 
but can return none but a coward’s answer to the subtle inquiry : 
‘« And when goes hence?” Macbeth sneaks out of it pitifully with 
the miserable evasion, ‘‘ To-morrow, as he purposes.” Even when 
Lady Macbeth closes the matter, by offering to do the deed 
herself (‘‘ And you shall put this night’s great business into my 
despatch”), Macbeth cannot raise his sinking spirits, but shuffles off 
the immediate responsibility, saying, ‘‘ We will speak further.” No 
wonder that the ire of the resolute woman is raised, and, with a dis- 
dainful voice, almost withering in its contemptuous scorn, she bids 
him ‘only ” to ‘look up clear,” and takes all the rest upon herself 
to achieve. It is not until the subsequent interview between the 
guilty partners that any evidence is given that Macbeth means to 
dabble in blood. In order, however, to ‘‘ screw his courage to the 
sticking point,” it is requisite for Lady Macbeth almost to unsex 
herself, and speak of the most frightful deeds with a complacency 
that is, to a contemplative mind, not only revolting, but disgusting. 
Lady Macbeth, however, knows but one end to her ambition, and 
that end justifies any means she may use. She has to employ strong 
words ere the dormant energy of her husband’s nature is aroused ; 
but, when she has led him on by devilish wiles to imagine that the 
guilt will not fall upon the evil-doers, she knows she has him safe. 
Up to the last it was requisite for the woman to offer to participate 
in the deed itself : 
“What, cannot you and J perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan?” 

Here occurs a point which Mr Irving seems wilfully to pass by. 

The final note of Duncan’s knell is sounded when Macbeth exclaims : 


‘Bring forth men children only ; 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males.” 
There is scarcely the need for him afterwards to say, “‘I am 
settled,” for we all know that his determination is irrevocably fixed. 
We may pass over all that comes between this episode and the 
absolute committal of the crime. Macbeth has disappeared behind 
the arras, bent on his murderous work, and Lady Macbeth comes 
upon the scene, eagerly awaiting the result. She hears Macbeth’s 
smothered cry as he descends from the chamber of blood, and fears 
that he has failed. Macbeth, with a dripping dagger in either hand, 
totters in, in a state of mental and physical prostration, approaching 
to imbecility. The blow has been struck, and immediately his 
superstitious brain has filled the world with a teeming host of horrors 
which threaten him with destruction. He is overwhelmed with fear, 
his trembling knees knock together, his mouth is a-gape, his eyes 





wide open and fixed upon the tell-tale weapons he holds in his hands. 
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He speaks to Lady Macbeth as one dazed, and speaks in a low and 
stifled voice as though communing with himself. The picture is 
truly awful. The very extent of his terror is reached when he says : 
“‘ Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep !’” 
Rooted to the spot, motionless, save for the tremor that pervades his 
frame, almost voiceless and horror-stricken, the guilty wretch seems 
to read aloud his doom : 
‘Sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more !” 

The tonein which the words are given is hoarse, and the words them- 
selves are almost inarticulate. The power of this scene is immense, 
and Mr Irving rises to the situation with a force that is positively 
appalling. If this be not, indeed, the true representation of the play 
as Shakespeare intended it, his conception was never before co closely 
approached. To us it seems a perfect realization of the revulsion of 
feeling after the commital of so heinous an act as that of murder. 
Macbeth is here no hero, but a weak and conscience-stricken mortal. 
Mr Irving represents him as purely human ; here is his first step in 
crime, and here are the immediate results. Finer acting it is impos- 
sible to conceive, even though the emotions be represented with such 
realistic truth as to fill the spectators with abhorrence. 

The banquet scene, in the third act, is another instance of 
wonderful acting on Mr Irving’s part, and here, indeed, he is well 
supported by Miss Bateman. It must be remembered that Mr 
Irving's style is more dependent upon the realization of character 
than upon any special elocutionary qualifications, albeit he possesses 
these in a marked degree. Macbeth is king, but he has descended 
to become a miserable trafficker in murder, and his life is eaten away, 
as it were, between his ever present fears and his unholy aspirations. 
Never did a crown shine on a more craven brow. The abject terror, 
with which Macbeth regards the apparition of Banquo, yields to 
nothing in the performance. It is absolutely electrical ; the man’s 
functions seem paralysed, and he mumbles rather than speaks the 
words (a wretched subterfuge again) : 

**Thou canst not say I did it.” 
Upon the second appearance of the ghost, the effect upon Macbeth’s 
already deranged intellect is maddening ; and, in afrenzy of fear, he 
wraps his mantle around his head to shut out the fearsome sight. 
This is another marvellous point made by the actor. 

Here we may allude, parenthetically, to the suggestion made 
some time since, that on the second appearance of the ghost it 
should take the form, not of Banquo, but of Duncan. The remark, 
.“* Thy bones are marrowless,” could hardly apply to Banquo, and 
the wish that the ghost may ‘‘take any shape but that ” would 
seem to point an allusion to Macbeth’s first crime. There is un- 
doubted ingenuity in the thought that prompted this alteration, 
although it may not be received as worthy of practical adoption. 

Macbeth’s visit to the Witches, in the fourth act, is remarkably 
effective. The stage represents a dark cavern, illumined only by 
the flickering of the cauldron, around which the hags chant their un- 
holy spells. The cave is below the level of the heath, and Macbeth 
appears high above, in bold relief against the bright moon and starry 
sky. The evil influence of the Witches is soon apparent ; Macbeth 
curses all those who trust them, and his nature undergoes another 
change—still for evil. Witness his words : 

‘The flighty bre gong never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it : From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand.” 

Of the last act we have not much to say. Macbeth, torn with in- 
ternal passions, and wasted with the fever of a tormenting con- 
science, has grown old, withered, and prematurely grey. His life 
knows no quiet, his mind is in one continual state of unrest. When 
the wood of Birnam does come to Dunsinane, and when Macbeth, 
hounded down, is brought to bay by the man who was not born of 
woman, the belief in the Witches, which was before his armour of 
proof, falls down and leaves him totally defenceless. We cannot see 
in the final encounter between Macbeth and Macduff anything to 


ee , 
praise, as a stage fight, pure and simple. 





What is done is perfectly 
natural. Macbeth is a worn, spent man; he is nerved for the en- 
counter by despair; but Macduff can see he is powerless. A few 
furious cuts, and his wrist begins to tire; his target is then flung 
away, and, grasping the right wrist with his left hand, Macbeth 
‘‘lays on” (which, as a matter of fact, Macduff never does, in spite 
of the exhortation) with what strength remains. Soon his arm 
falls powerless, and Macduff performs the impossible feat of running 
him through his shirt of mail with a blunt-pointed broadsword. It 
ought to be a cut, and not a thrust, that disposes of the usurper. 

We have left ourselves scanty space to pass in review the many 
excellencies that characterize the revival of Macbeth at the Lyceum. 
But, though much has been done for the tragedy in the matter of 
mounting by a very liberal management, it is only the marvellous 
acting of Mr Irving that leaves a lasting impression upon the mind 
of the spectator. That this effort of the young tragedian, though 
not accepted as such, is in reality the triumph of his career up to 
the present time, we do not doubt for a moment. We will go 
further, and say that we scarcely imagine that the English dramatic 
stage has ever witnessed a more graphic impersonation, nor one in 
which an actor displayed such a thorough reverence for the highest 
claims of his art. 

Miss Bateman is remarkably fine in the banquet scene, but wants 
vitality in the early portions of the play. Her performance, how- 
ever, is, as will be imagined, of a high order, and reveals the excep- 
tional gifts of the actress, even where it fails to show them at their 
best. Of the rest of the cast Mr Forrester is certainly the best, his 
Banquo being notable for its firm, steady elocution, and sensible, 
unaffected acting. Mr Swinbourne’s Macduff is not one of his 
happiest efforts. His delivery of the phrase : 

‘* What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ?” 

was given as a crescendo, mf to fff ; the effect was not striking by 
reason of its excellence. The Witches are good (though we do not 
care for the arrangement of the first scene), and the curious fact of 
their voices being of different pitch, and forming a triad, makes their 
mysterious incantations sound more unearthly than one could 
imagine. Another feature must not escape notice ; the soldiers are 
indeed soldiers, and not the usual mob of shambling supers. The 
scenery is well arranged, though, of course, stone castles in Scotland 
during the reign of Macbeth are anachronisms. The music should be 
suppressed altogether, unless something less suggestive of German 
bands, a little more Scottish in tendency, and rather more illustra- 
tive of the spirit of the tragedy can be provided. At present 
the music is the weakest part of the revival. R, 





*‘PUDET ELEC OPPROBRIA NOBIS ET DICI POTUISSE, 
ET NON POTUISSE REFELLL”—JHorace, 
(‘* We're all the way from Manchester, and we've not 
got the Work to do.” ) 


A southern flood in northern town 
The parish Bridge once swept away, 
The parish rulers cunningly 
In solemn conclave met to say : 
We'll advertise for estimates 
To fill the place as best we may ; 
But all the time ’tis our intent 
To job the job “ another way.” 
And while contractors offers send, 
Each doubting not to win the race, 
They sneak’d a log of Yankee Pyne 
And laid it in the Bridge's place. 
| BENWELL. 











BremMENn.—A new opera, Das Méirchen von der schinen Melusine, 
by Herr Theodor Hentschel, is in active rehearsal at the Stadt- 
theater, where the composer officiates as first Capellmeister. The 
libretto is founded on the same story as that of Herr Gramann’s 
opera, Melusine, recently produced at the Theatre Royal, Wiesbaden. 
The scenery, for which Schwind’s well-known frescoes have served 
as models, has been painted by Herr Liitkemeyer, of Coburg. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MUSICAL MUTUAL 
PROTECTIVE UNION.* 


(Continued from page 697.) 
BY-LAWS. 


Artic.Le I.—Duties or Orricers—(continued) 

Secr. 6. ‘The Executive Committee and the other officers shall 
coustitute the Board of Directors of the Union, and it shall be 
their duty to supervise the general interests of the same ; investi- 
gate all charges against a member or members ; call for papers and 
witnesses; have the power to cause a member or members who 
have violated the laws to appear before them ; receive applications 
for membership ; pass upon all candidates; grant donations in 
urgent cases ; remit or reduce fines ; leave questions for the Union 
at large to decide; pass all bills against the Union, and report all 
their action or decisions at the following quarterly meeting. ‘The 
President or Vice-President shall preside at their meetings, but in 
their absence they may elect theirown Chairman, They shall 
make such rules for their own government as are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the charter, and hold, if required, monthly 
meetings, but special meetings may be called by the President at 
his discretion, or at the written request of five members. Seven 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

Secr. 7. The duties of the Executive Committee shall be to 
meet and act, together with the other officers of the Union, for 
its best interests. 

Sect. 8. Any officer neglecting to attend three successive meet- 
ings of the Board, when notified by the Secretary, his seat shall 
be declared vacant, and the Board shall have the power to appoint 
some one to fill the vacancy until the next regular quarterly 
meeting of the Union, unless an acceptable excuse shall be ren- 
dered by said member. 

ArtTIcLE I.—MeEmMBERsHIP. 

Sect. 1. All professional Instrumental performers in New York 
City and vicinity shall be eligible for membership, all of which to 
be subject to the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

Sect. 2. All applications for membership must be made through 
a member of this Union, and must in all cases be accompanied by 
the admission fee and the dues of the current quarter, which will 
be refunded if the applicant is rejected. 

Sect. 3. The admission fee for membership shall be 5 dols. 

Sect. 4, Every applicant, on being admitted, shall sign the 
Constitution and By-laws, thereby agreeing to support the same, 
and pay all legal demands against him. He shall also furnish the 
Secretary with his place of residence, and the name of the instru- 
ment or instruments which he plays upon. 

Secr, 5. It shall be the duty of every member, when he changes 
his residence, to report to the Secretary within one week; by 
failing to do so, he shall be fined fifty cents for each and every 
like offence. 

Sect. 6, Membership shall in all cases date from the first day 
of the current quarter. 


Artic.e III.—Dvtirs oF MeMBERs. 

Sect. 1. It shall be the duty of every member to refuse all 
engagements tendered him by any musician not connected with 
this Union, with the exception of Conductors, or Directors of 
Theatrical Orchestras or Concerts, and to refuse to perform in 
any orchestra or band in which any person or persons are engaged 
who are not members. 

Sect. 2. It shall be deemed a high offence against the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of this Union for a member of the same to 
employ or engage, or assist to an engagement, a non-member of 
this Union. It shall be a like offence to play for less than the 
fixed or stipulated prices of this Union. All infringements of the 
above provisions it shall be the bounden duty of every member of 
this Union to report immediately to the Secretary. And also to 
inform against all or any delinquent member or members for 
transgressing any article or articles of this Constitution or its By- 
laws ; and, failing so to do, said member will be liable to the same 
fine as the offending party, should said member or members be at 
any time brought to a trial for said delinquency. 








* Founded April 23, 1863; organized and adopted June 26, 1864; amended 
and revised September 13, 1867, March 25th, 1869, and March 14, 1872. 








Sect. 3. Every member shall pay fifty cents quarterly dues in 
advance ; and should cases of emergency arise or cause any further 
demands to be made to defray any of the necessary expenses, an 
additional tax may be levied. 

Sect. 4, A member, bringing a charge against another member 
before the Board of Directors, shall be required to appear person- 
ally to substantiate his charge. The Secretary shall notify the 
defendant to appear before them, to defend himself against the 
charge made, and, if found guilty, shall be fined accordingly. 

Sect. 5. It shall be the duty of every member on entering the 
meeting to’sign his name to the roll, and, failing so to do, shall not 
have the privilege of speaking or voting on any question before 


the meeting. 
(Zo be continued.) 


—_—)_ 


MR CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY. 


The revival of Balfe’s first English opera, The Siege of Rochelle, 
answers its purpose for the moment, but can hardly lead to any 
definite results. Through its means, however, we made acquaint- 
ance with one who was among the earliest of the actual period 
to convince the artistic world that English opera, in a developed 
form, was just as possible as Italian, French, or German. Of what 
progress music has made in this country during the forty years 
that have elapsed since the Siege of Rochelle was first produced by 
Mr Alfred Bunn, at Drury Lane Theatre, amateurs need not be 
reminded. ‘The revival of this work—pioneer, in its way, of so 
much that was to follow—is, therefore, more interesting on that 
account than on account of its own absolute merits. The libretto, 
one of the least intelligibly wrought out from the pen of the 
prolific Fitzball, is here, as in almost every instance, derived from 
a foreign source ; while the music presents but few indications of 
that marked style which subsequently distinguished Balfe from 
his contemporaries, and encouraged the persuasion that he, too, 
after his peculiar manner, was a more or less original composer. 
That the Siege of Rochelle can ever again keep the stage, as in 
years gone by, we do not believe; nor are we called upon at this 
period of its existence to describe it in detail. The performance 
at the Princess’s Theatre, under Mr Rosa’s direction, is, for the 
most part, exceedingly good. The character of the pensive Clara 
could hardly be more gracefully embodied than by Mdlle Torriani, 
nor the lively Marcella more spiritedly pourtrayed than by Miss 
Julia Gaylord, a young débutante from whom much may reason- 
ably be expected. Mr C. Lyall’s Corporal Schwartz is instinct 
with the quiet unforced humour which ae ever been a character- 
istic of this genial and accomplished artist; while Mr Santley’s 
Michel, looked upon either vocally or dramatically, is not easy to 
surpass. Of Mr D. H. Bates, the young tenor, to whom was 
entrusted the part of Valmour, we would rather speak on some 
future occasion. Nervousness overcame him ; and at the second 
performance Mr Nordblom took his place. The other characters 
are sustained by Mrs Aynsley Cook, Miss Laura Hyde, Messrs 
Snazelle, Ludwig, and Aynsley Cook. ‘The orchestra and chorus 
are throughout efficient ; the opera is well put on the stage, and 
a success may not unfairly be recorded. At the same time, while 
the Buhemian Girl (with its unimportant Parisian additions) 
Maritana, and even the English versions of Fra Diavolo an 
Faust, are welcome enough, it was generally expected that Mr 
Rosa would produce at least one original work by an English 
composer ; and what English composer would not be charmed to 
write an opera expressly for a theatre where Miss Rose Hersee 
and Mr Santley are among the leading members of the company ? 
The Porter of Havre proved (if proof had been necessary) what 
Mr Santley can do; but that again was an exportation from 
abroad. evertheless, and on the other side, amateurs still 
anxiously expect the promised adaptation of Cherubini’s admir- 
able Deux Journées, under the title of the Water-Carrier (a porter, 
by the way, of very different kind from the porter of Signor 
Cagnoni). The brief series of performances is drawing rapidly 
to a close.—Graphic. 


NuremMBERG.—One of the members of the operatic company at the 
Stadttheater is Herr Gum, from Munich. This young artist is said 
to be a phenomenal tenor, singing the C, and even C Sharp in alt. 
with the greatest ease. The local papers, in glowing terms, assert 
that, when more proficient as an actor, he will occupy a high position. 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN, 
(From a Correspondent.) 

One of the principal events at the Royal Operahouse lately has 
been the re-appearance of Mad. Mallinger, as Valentine, in Les 
Huguenots, a character she assumed for the first time, but the per- 
formance was not a great success. The papers are pretty unani- 
mous in their opinions about it, This is what the Echo says :— 

«‘ That this lady who, in a certain sphere, has done so much, should 
seek to extend her range of characters, which she has already ren- 
dered so varied, is a fact deserving due appreciation and praise. 
Besides appearing in the female @aguerian creations of Eva, Elsa, 
and Elisabeth, she undertakes the oft-repeated parts of Iphigenia, 
Agatha, Euryanthe, Margarethe, Susanne, Zerlina, Mrs Ford, 
Leonore, Aida, ete.; she sings Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, Nicolai, Verdi, @agner, ete. Meyerbeer alone 
had hitherto been sent empty away. Our Prima Donna was, per- 
haps, not altogether wrong in avoiding this composer; she might 
have feared that the grapes which hung so high were not of the 
sweetest. Mad. Mallinger by no means possesses an abundance of 
the qualities by which the character of Valentine can be informed 
with warm life. Her voice is deficient in power and readiness, her 
acting wants passion and fire. The sensuous sentimentality of 
Magner’s female characters is satisfied with very different powers 
of impersonation than those requisite for the warm and glowing life 
of Valentine ; amorous plaints and yearning sighs are not heard from 
Valentine’s lips, which breathe greater vigour. They do not sing 
patient suffering and abnegation ; every tone they utter excites to 
action. Mad. Mallinger had, therefore, a difficult task to execute, 
and, as far as her strength went, her rendering of the part as a whole 
deserves unconditional praise. The case would be different were we 
to pass in review the principal points separately. The duet with 
Marcel would at once afford grounds for much censure, since, here 
especially it was manifest how little the lady’s powers corresponded 
to the task undertaken by her. Nor was the admirer of this grand 
piece agreeably impressed by the lady’s going back to the ending 
formerly in vogue ; the cut usually made here was certainly beneficial 
to the entire piece. In the grand duet of the fourth act, Mad. 
Mallinger was better, though anything like the perfection of Mad. 
Lucca was quite out of the question. All the little touches of 
emotion and sweet complainings, which, it is true, are scattered only 
sparingly through the number, had full justice done them, but the 
tones of passionate and glowing love, and of the bitter torture of 
the soul, were passed over almost unnoticed, so that we did not see 
a living impersonification of Valentine, but something entirely 
sacrificed to minor details. We hardly think, therefore, that Mad. 
Mallinger will ever master the part. Her natural gifts are not 
sufficiently eminent. The public, though in a grateful mood, 
appeared, despite the bouquets flung down, to be of the same 
opinion as ourselves, and, after the last act, dispersed in silence. 
In various parts of the house, however, especially in the third tier, a 
number of violent claqueurs were strikingly prominent.” 

Mac. Mallinger would certainly have acted more wisely had 
she left the part alone, Not only is it unfitted for her naturally, 
but her appearance in it gave rise to inevitable comparisons; and 
comparisons, we know, ‘are oderous.” ‘The other leading parts 
were sustained, more or less satisfactorily, by Herren Niemann, 
Betz, and Krolop. Herr Eckert conducted. 

Miss Minnie Hauck has appeared most successfully, as Angela, 
in the Domino Noir, which, thanks to her admirable rendering, 
has entered upon a new lease of popularity. Sooth to say, how- 
ever, she was, on the whole, wretchedly supported, and the manner 
in which Auber’s sparkling score was represented in its entirety 
reflected no lustre on such an establishment as the Royal Opera- 
house. 

During a recent visit to Leipsic, his Excellency Herr von 
Hiilsen, Intendant-General, concluded an agreement with Herr 
William Miiller, “heroic” tenor at the Stadttheater. By this 
agreement, Herr Miiller, who formerly belonged to the company 
at the Theatre Royal, Hanover, will sing at the Royal Opera- 
house in the course of the winter. Should he come up to the 
expectations entertained of him, he will be permanently engaged, 
Another candidate for the same honour is Herr Georg Schriter, 
from Hamburgh, Ilerr Schriter is a ‘lyric ” tenor, and will be 
put to the test some time this month. Herr Kannberg, alias 
Herr Miiller (Miiller, is not an uncommon name in Germany), 
not being considered up to the mark, will most probably resume 
his business as a bookseller ; at any rate, he will not be engaged 
by Herr von Hiilsen. 





Herr Paul Taglioni’s new ballet, entitled Madeleine, is being 
actively rehearsed. It will be produced, with Mdlle Adele 
Grantzow in the principal part, on the 4th Novemter, Herr 
‘Taglioni’s fiftieth professional anniversary, or a few day’s later, 
The title is not particularly taking, but it will probably be 
changed before the first night, according to the usual practice of 
the respected ‘* Herr Ballet-Director.” 

Reports of a Prima Donna feud have lately appeared in the 
papers, it being asserted that Mad. von Voggenhuber was at 
daggers drawn with Mad. Mallinger, because she (Mad. Mal- 
linger) had taken the part of Valentine in Les Huguenots. There 
is, however, no foundation for these reports. It is true that Mad. 
von Voggenhuber was put in possession of the said part, but in 
consideration of her appearing in that of Elsa, which was the pro- 
verty of Mad. Mallinger, she consented to share the part of 
Valentine with the latter lady, and, during the season, the two 
ladies will play the two parts alternately. So much for the 
Prima Donna feud, 

Herr Louis Brassin has resigned his post as first teacher of the 
Violin in Stern’s Conservatory, and accepted an offer to conduct 
the Classical Concerts at Breslau, and take the first violin part 
in the Quartet Performances of the Breslau Tonkiinstler-Verein. 

Herr Fricke, of the Royal Operahouse, has married Mad, 
Steinway, the widow of the well-known pianoforte maker of the 
same hame. 

scieaagppaain 
TERPSICHORE, 


A little volume is about to be published, in Paris, entitled 
Terpsichore, the preface to which will be certain to draw attention 
to it, whatever may be the merits of the book itself, The intro- 
duction is from the pen of Mdlle Rita Sangalli, the premiére 
danseuse of the Opera. Now, there are very few ladies of her 
profession who have ever cared to give up their pink tights for 
the sake of a blue stocking, and some of her remarks will on this 
account be read with interest. She begins by lamenting the 
decadence of the grand ballet, and seeks its cause in the fact that 
dancing now is chiefly confined to divertissements in operas, She 
quotes Scribe’s remark that for a drama to be good it ought to be 
capable of being represented without words, and she reverses the 
observation by asserting, very justly, that a good ballet must, if 
words be added to it, make a good piece. Mdlle Sangalli might 
have added in corroboration of her assertion that some of the best 
opera libretti have been built upon ballet plots. Remarking on 
the little interest taken now-a-days in the mimetic art, she observes 
that it is because dancers ‘ pay no attention to the language of 
the eyes or to the imitation of such simple and graceful attitudes 
as we see on Greek and Roman bas-reliefs.” Here Mdlle San- 
galli begs the question. She seems to forget that the ‘ simple 
attitudes” to be found on Greek masterpieces are the ne plus ultra 
of plastic art, and the modern sculptors are even farther behind 
their ancient prototypes than are the danseuses of to-day behind 
the Taglioni, Herbele, Fanny Ellsler, Cerrito, Carlotta Grisi 
(facile princeps), &c., of our youth. Referring to the much-vexed 
question in lands where stage-dancing is still cultivated, as to 
whether men should be employed, or should be supplanted by 
women in male attire, Mdlle Sangalli maintains that men are 
“absolutely indispensable in ballets. A man”—shesays—* contrasts 
better than a ¢ravesti—that is to gay, a lady in man’s clothes—can 
do, with the grace and beauty of the woman. But, while man is 
indispensable in pas d’ensemble and groups, he is useless, in 
soli.” In this opinion everybody will agree. Nothing is more 
distasteful to Englishmen than the sight of the male dancers who 
twist and turn about in the long ballets of which the Italians are 
so fond. Mdlle Sangalli’s last remarks must be given in her own 
words. ‘There isa tendency,” she says, ‘‘to replace the want 
of cultivation in the choregraphic art by another deficiency—that 
of costume. It is not for nothing that the tulle of which our 
skirts are made is called tulle-illusion. By abandoning these 
skirts, and by substituting for them flesh-coloured drawers, aux 
couleurs chatoyantes, charm and “illusion” are alike ae 


Darmstapt.—The Grand-Duke has issued an order forbidding the 
Ducal Theatre the interpolation of pieces into operas, This extends 
to “stars,” 
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DUBLIN. 
(Extract from a private letter.””) 

‘You will not be surprised to know that Albani has 
made a very strong and favourable impression on the Irish. In fact 
she has created a furore. There was great curiosity about Lohengrin ; 
but I think one performance satiated the appetite. You may imagine 
what could be done with a small chorus, small orchestra, and scanty 
rehearsal—all incidents of our position, The principals were uni- 
formly good, and did their very best ; but Lohengrin demands more. 
All the other operas have been successful. Albani has won the 
hearts of the people, and deservedly, for she spares neither time nor 
strength. Zaré Thalberg has shown remarkable talent, while her 
fresh voice and piquant manner have delighted the people. Bianchi, 
also, has played in La Fille du Régiment with great success. Our 
old acquaintance, Fraulein Edelsberg, has pleased here very much 
with her real dramatic talent. We have, also, Naudin, Maurel, 
Pavani, and Medica (a barytone with a splendid voice)—altogether a 
good working company.”—J. P. 


mneng 


MUSIC AT VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


M. Monplaisir’s romantic ballet of Brahma, got up under 
his personal supervision, has been produced at the Imperial 
Operahouse. -M. Monplaisir and Mdlle Linda, premiere 
danseuse, were called on repeatedly. ‘Lhe new scenery, by 
Brioschi, is fine, and the mise-en-scéne, generally, effective. The 
~— performance of Bizet’s Carmen was announced for the 17th 
inst. 

The “ Artists’ Evenings” of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
will be resumed on the 6th November, in the Society’s large hall, 
which has been redecorated, It is probable that several Singspiele, 
or dramatic pieces, interspersed with songs, will be performed in 
the course of the winter. ‘The programme of the grand concerts, 
under the direction of the new conductor, Herr Herbeck, is 
already published. ‘The four regular concerts are fixed to take place 
respectively on the 14th November, 5th December, 27th February, 
and 19th March. ‘The following are the works selected: ‘* Ach, 
wie fliichtig !” for chorus and orchestra, Bach; Triple Concerto 
and Violin Concerto, Beethoven ; Symphony (new) Bruckner; 
St Cecilia Ode, Handel; ‘“Chorwerk,” Hagar; Symphony in 
G., Haydn ; “ Volkslied und Reigen,” for Solos, Chorus, and 
Orchestra (new), Herbeck ; nine Choruses, ‘‘ a capella ;” ‘* Chorus 
of Reapers and Vine Dressers,” with Orchestra, Liszt ; ‘* Lobge- 
sang,” Mendelssohn; Concerto for Flute and Harp, with Or- 
chestra ; ‘‘ Quis Te comprehendat?” and ‘ Miserecordias,” two 
Choruses, with Orchestra and Organ, Mozart; two Orchestral 
Pieces, Rufinatscha ; Pianoforte Concerto, St Léon; and Songs 
scored for Orchestra, Schubert. At the extra concerts, on the 
6th January and the 11th April, Haydn’s Creation and Franz 
Liszt's Elizabeth are promised. 

Beethoven, as most musicians know, breathed his last in the 
house called the “ Schwarzspanier-Haus,” on the Alsergrund. 
The Heiligenkreuz Foundation, to which the building belongs, 
has had a stone memorial tablet fixed over the doorway. On the 
tablet is the following inscription, in gold letters: ‘“ Beethoven’s 
Sterbehaus, gest. 26 Marz 1827,” which may be freely translated 
‘‘ Beethoven died in this House, the 26th March, 1827.” 


* * * * 








IMPROMPTU 
(Suggested by ‘‘ Charley is my Darling” &c) 
Rossi is my roarer 
My roarer 
My roarer 
Rossi is my roarer 
My roar—oar*—er 
This Impromptu was conceived and finished on the spot 
SrerHen Herrine (aged 75) 
Fieldgravel Headborough 
near Plugbeach Oct 20 
* Emphasize 
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ACORNS, SLOES, AND BLACKBERRIES. 
By Gisss Gries Gisps, Esq. 
No. 17. 


AmbroGcio MinoJA, chapelmaster and honorary 
member of the Conservatory at Milan, was born in 
1752. He studied music at Naples under Nicolo 
Sala, and, on returning to his country, was first 
pianist at the Theatre Della Scala, at Milan. He 
composed a march ard a funeral symphony in honour 
of General Hoche, and obtained from General 
Buonaparte the prize of a gold medal, value one 
hundred sequins, which he had offered for the best 
composition on that occasion. At the epoch of the 
coronation of Napoleon, as King of Italy, Minoja 
composed a Veni Creator and a Te Deum, which were 
performed in the Cathedral at Milan by an orchestra 
of two hundred and fifty musicians. 

MicHart Montec.arr was born in the year 1666, 
at Audelot, a town of Bassigny, about ten miles 
from Chaumont, Monteclair was the first person 
who introduced the violone or double-bass into the 
orchestra of the opera. He died near St Denis in 
the year 1737. He was originally a teacher of music 
in Paris, but was afterwards taken into the Royal 
Academy. He composed the music to the celebrated 
opera of Jepthe, written by Pellegrini, and represented 
at Paris in the year 1732. 

CLaupIo MONTEVERDE, of Cremona, Chapelmaster 
of the Church of St Mark, at Venice, was a celebrated 
composer of motets and madrigals, who flourished 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. He 
was well-known for his skill in recitative ; indeed, he 
may be said to have been one of the inventors; at 
least there are no examples of recitative extant more 
ancient than those in his opera of Orfeo. He was 
the first who used double discords such as 2, ?, and 
3, as well as the flat fifth and the seventh unprepared. 
In his secular productions, by quitting ecclesiastical 
modulation, he determined the key of each movement, 
smoothed and phrased the melody, and made all his 
parts sing ina more natural and flowing manner 
than had been done by any of his predecessors, In 
his fifth and last book of madrigals, almost every 
species of discord and modulation is hazarded, for 
the use of which the boldest composers of modern 
times have been often thought licentious. 

Thomas Moore.—This celebrated poet and musical 
amateur was a native of Ireland. He completed his 
education at ‘Trinity College, Dublin. He came to 
London, entered himself at the Temple, with a view 
to make the law his profession, and was called to the 
bar. Having translated the Odes of Anacreon, he 
published them with copious notes, in 1800. ‘This 
work met with so favourable a reception from all who 
possessed a classical and poetical taste, that he seems 
to have been induced toabandon the Jaw and devote 
himself to literature. In 1801 he gave to the press 
a volume of poems under the assumed name of 
Thomas Little, which soon passed through many 
editions. In 1804 he went to the Bermuda Islands, 
of which he was appointed Registrar, and he also 
visited the United States. Of the American charac- 
ter he formed a very unfavourable opinion, In 1813 
appeared his exquisite songs to Sir John Stevenson’s 
collection of Irish melodies. In 1817 came forth 
his great work on which he was known to have been 
long engaged. By the publication of “ Lalla Rookh” 
he placed, beyond the possibility of a dispute, his 
claim to be ranked among the first of British poets. 
For this poem he is said to have received the sum of 
three thousand guineas. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 


EIGHTEENTH SEASON, 1875-76. 


DrrEcTOR—MR S, ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





bd al 

‘HE Director begs to announce that the CONCERTS of 

the Eighteenth Season will take place in St JAMES’s HALL, as follows, viz :— 
Monday, January 24, 1876. 
Monday, January 31, 1876. 
Monday, February 7, 1876. 
Monday, February 14, 1876. 
Monday, February 21, 1876. 
Monday, February 28, 1876. 


Monday, November 8, 1875. 
Monday, November 15, 1875. 
Monday, November 22, 1875. 
Monday, November 29, 1875. 
Monday, December 6, 1875. 

Monday, December 13, 1875. 
Monday, January 10, 1876. Monday, March 6, 1876. 

Monday, January 17, 1876. Monday, March 13, 1876. 

The Director's Benefit (the Last Concert of the Season) takes place on Monday, 
April 10th, 

pats Subscription Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays, Nov. 
13, 20, 27; December 4, 11, 18—1875; January, 15, 22, 29; February, 5, 12, 19, 26; 
March 4, 11, and 18—1876. 

For the accommodation of those who may desire to occupy the same seat at 
each performance, the Director will continue to issue Subscription Tickets at £3 10s. 
(transferable), entitling holders to special sofa stalls, selected by themselves, for 
the whole series of 16 Monday Evening Concerts, extending from Monday, Novem- 
ber 8, to March 13. Subscription Tickets are also issued for the 16 Morning Con- 
certs at £3 10s., extending from Saturday Afternoon, November 13, to March 18 : 
also for the 7 Morning Concerts taking place on Saturdays, January 15, 22, 29 ; 
February 5, 12, 19, and 26—at £1 10s. 

Mdme Ess1porF will appear at these Concerts on Mondays, November 8, 15, and 
December 6; also on Saturdays, November 13 and December 4. Mdlle ANNA 
MEHLIG will be the pianist (n Monday, November 22; and Mr CHARLES HALLE 
will appear on Monday, December 13, and on Saturday, December 11. Mdme 
NORMAN-NERUDA will be the violinist on Mondays, November 22 and 29; also on 
Saturdays, November 27, December 11 and 18. Herr WILHELM will make his 
first appearance on Monday, November 8th; and M. SAINTON will lead on Satur- 
day Afternoon, November 13. Signor PIATTI will hold the post of first violoncello 
on all occasions ; Herr L, Ries that of second violin; Herr StRAvS or Mr ZERBINI 
will play viola; Sir JuLtus BeNEpicT and Mr ZERBINI, as heretofore, officiating as 
conductors. Mr Sims REEVES is engaged for Saturday Afternoon, December 11, 
aud Monday Evening, December 13. Mdme SCHUMANN, Mdlle MARIE Kress, 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, Mr FRANKLIN TAYLOR, and Herr JOACHIM will appear 
after Christmas, 

Applications respecting Subscriptions to be made to Chappell & Co. ; Mitchell ; 
Stanley Lucas & Co.; Ollivier, Bond Street; Keith & Co., Cheapside; Hays, 
Royal Exchange Buildings; Barr, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; and Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue Wuistiinc ALcuemyst.—Received, with thanks, and many 
wishes for the come autumn and forthcoming winter. Likeness 
admirable.—Gave infinite satisfaction to the ‘‘elder Elder” and to 
the ‘‘younger Elder.” Liszt is progressing ; and the shot-up will 
be shot down instanter to Prankfort-on-the-Maine (Hotel de Russie 
—best and pleasantest in Europe). 

Dr Purr.—No. It was Hezekiah, not Ezekiel, that the late 
Henry Hugh Pierson set to music. 

G, Prymm.—“‘Ox minuet,” no doubt—the rest questionable. 
Consult Anaximenes (or Anaximander) on other moot point. 

Dr Stymk.—Hardly so. Johannes Brahms is a mystic; Robert 
Franz is one who accompanies others besides himself—unfortunately, 
sometimes, for J. 8. Bach (see, or hear, clarinets, &c., in a certain 
cantata performed on Saturday last at the Crystal Palace). 

Dr Hirr.—Certainly, on one point ; Cherubini did inscribe Medée 
to his confreve, Méhul ; but it was Méhul himself who wrote Uthal 
and Stratonice. Dr Hiff is also wrong about Cherubini’s Lise. It 
was Faniska that Beethoven admired so much. 

Oroz00B.—The Buhrampoore Juggernaut is altogether wrong in 
talking of the Atzec melodies. The Atzecs had no melodies, but 
simply rhythmical howls. The inventors of arts and sciences, 
according to Syncellus (90 B.c.), were the sons of Seth (the “ Kgre- 
gori”’). Read Abulfaragius concerning Enoch, otherwise Edris, who 
received thirty volumes. And yet Edris was not Enoch, but a son 
of Enoch’s, and, moreover, the first calmographer (first who wrote 
with a pen). Cain was the first astronomer in theory. ‘‘Orozoob” 
is misled about the Egyptians. Ask W. Chappell, friend of 
Helmholtz. 

A. N. Hammer (Knt.).—We have already more than once advised 
our correspondents to place no trust in the reports to which Dr 
Serpent gives currency. Dr Serpent, though a Muttonian and 
member of the I. O. U. Club, is (by temperament) an audacious 
perverter of the truth ; and knows thoroughly well that M¢hul was 
on the most friendly—nay affectionate—terms with Cherubini. Sir 
Hammer is mistaken about the Chopin concerto, as the subjoined 
will show :—‘‘the pianoforte acts an almost independent part, the 
orchestra having little or nothing to do with the development of the 
eading themes” (and so on). 





| 


HorrMann TREYER.—Not precisely. Hoffmann was only a pre- 
tended friend of Weber’s. He preferred, in his heart, the Spontini 
cravat. His (Hoffmann’s) Undine is very different from the Ondine 
(or Undine) of Lamotte Fouqué—that little bit of sunshine which 
will be getting into your eyes. Mendelssohn, who treated Melusine, 
could sss have dealt with that bright, dim, shifting, shadowy, 
rainbowy, dazzling, evaporating, ethereal noncorporeal corporeality. 
Ask the author of the Three Louisas, and read Godwin’s Essay on 
Sepulchres. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—7 he Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may he sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Episodes on Change. 


Dr Surprinc. Well—what about Bilow’s auction ? 

Dr Quince. Why—I thought it was Chickering-Steinway’s. 

Dr Supping. Well—what about Chickering-Steinway ? 

Dr Quince. Why—I wish ’t had been any, am ponee. 
(Haveunt severally. ) 


—o——— 


\ E take the following from the Pall Mall Gazette :— 
“The Concordia gives an account of a spirited contest car- 
ried on between two eminent American pianoforte makers for the 
honour and profit of furnishing Dr von Biilow with instruments 
diring his tour through the United States, Mr Steinway, who 
is understood to have contributed half of the very large sum paid 
by way of salary to Mr Rubinstein when the eminent Russian 
pianist was performing in the States, on condition of his operating 
exclusively on Steinway pianos, would, it was thought, make 
similar terms in regard to Dr von Biilow’s engagement. Mr 
Ullmann, however, the well-known concert speculator and musical 
agent, who has taken Dr von Biilow for a certain period on lease, 
resolved that the question of the instrument to be played upon 
should be decided by public competition. No stipulation seems 
to have been required beforehand as to any particular kind 
or degree of excellence to be possessed by the pianos whose 
makcrs were to compete ; though it may fairly be assumed that a 
manufacturer would not agree to pay down several thousand 
pounds for the advantage of having his instruments placed before 
the public under the best possible conditions, unless 5 were quite 
convinced that they were distinguished by at least some points of 
superiority. It seems, however, to have been free to any piano- 
forte maker to purchase the services of the great Munich virtuoso. 
It soon became evident that the real struggle would be between 
the firm of Steinway and that of Chickering. Steinway, upon 
whose pianos the illustrious Rubinstein had hammered with such 
marked success, was determined that the equally famous von 
Biilow should strike no keyboard and snap no strings but those 
supplied by his firm, Chickering, on the other hand, was resolved 
not to be eclipsed by a rival hitherto fortunate, but who, as 
he had conquered on a previous occasion by force of money, 
might now by the same potent agency be defeated, Steinway 
stood on the defensive, and, in spite of a gallant resistance, was 
so.n made to feel that he would have to draw heavily on his 
financial reserves to meet the vigorous offensive movement directed 
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by the gallant Chickering. At last, in face of 20,000 dollars 
brought against him by his determined opponent, Steinway suc- 
cumbed. But, though beaten at auction, he has since taken his 
revenge in the concert-room. The only ball in New York suit- 
able for such performances as those which Dr von Biilow proposes 
to give belongs to Steinway, who naturally will not allow a 
Chickering piano to be brought within its walls. Dr von Biilow 
cannot play in the hall of Steinway on the piano of Chickering, 
and it seems that a Chickering concert-hall is now to be built for 
the sake of the Chickering piano, on which the great artist, who 
will henceforth be known as Chickering’s pianist, is to play. 
‘Twenty thousand dollars is a great deal of money, and we do not 
think that any pianist lives who for such a sum would not gladly 
forsake either Broadwood for Erard, or Erard for Broadwood. 
The 20,000 pieces of silver for which Steinway seems to have 
been betrayed did not pass directly into the possession of Dr von 
Biilow. The contractor had agreed to pay him for his services a 
much larger sum ; but the pecuniary value of a formal obligation 
to play on the pianos of one particular maker had of course been 
taken into account. It has been estimated that Biilow’s playing 
would bring him so much, and that his “promise to play” on 
instruments of a certain make, to the exclusion of all others, 
could be sold beforehand for so much more. Thus, instead of 
choosing his piano for himself, which would perbaps have been 
the more dignified course, Ur von Biilow consented, as Mr 
tubinstein had done before him, to accept whatever piano might 
be assigned to him as the result of the highest bidding for the 
advantage of his patronage. We are bound to believe that while 
the struggle for his services was going on Dr Biilow maintained 
a strict attitude of neutrality. Like the woman who watched her 
husband fighting with the bear, and placidly declared that she 
‘did not care which whipped,’ he probably reflected that Stein- 
way was about as good as Chickering, and Chickering not a bit 
worse than Steinway.” 


The age of Barnum has, evidently, not passed away ; and 
few know better how to follow in the footsteps of that great 
initiator of the Transatlantic-showman style of puffery than 
the actual entrepreneur. Of one thing, however, we may be 
assured—no one could feel a more profound dislike for so 
questionable a system of advertising his worth than its 
innocent victim, a genuine, high-souled artist, if there ever 
was one. It is, indeed, hard upon so eminent a man as Dr 
Hans von Biilow to be treated as though he were a mere 
piece of kitchen furniture exposed for sale at a public 
auction, and knocked down with a hammer. 








0 


M\HAT well-known Non-Juror and clerical outlaw, Jeremy 

Collier, like ‘good Queen Anne,” is dead; but the 
spirit which animated him, when he penned his diatribe, 
entitled : 4 Short View of the Profaneness and Immorality of 
the English Stage, is still rampant among us. It is in full 
swing at Kingston-upon-Thames; and the Reverend A. 
Williams, Vicar of that pleasant old assize town, has been 
figuring lately as its exponent and champion. 

We are fond of dilating upon the civilization of our age ; 
and we smile with contemptuous pity at the simplicity of 
our forefathers. Dark-eyed gipsies who cross maid-servants’ 
palms with a piece of silver have to keep a sharp look-out 
for the police while performing the mystic rite ; and snufly 
old women who tell fortunes with greasy packs of cards do 
so at the risk of a visit to the House of Correction. Yet we 
are not so much improved as we fondly imagine. The lower 
orders, it is true, are no longer allowed to gratify Credulity 
with dainty little titbits of superstition, but a good deal of 
the old way of thinking still lingers among some of the 
higher, and, what should be, more enlightened classes. The 
fierce intolerance and narrow-minded bigotry of former days 
are scotched, not killed. Just as Philip II. of Spain and Mary 
of England entertained the conviction that they were carrying 














out the will of Heaven by sending their wretched victims to 
the block and the stake, many equally sincere and equally 
misguided individuals of our own day fancy they are acting 
in a strictly Christian manner, when-they make parade of sen- 
timents on a par with those which once rendered the ducking 
and subsequent cremation of village crones suspected of 
witchcraft a sport highly popular in these realms. The 
sport was all the more popular because, being sanctioned by 
the law, those engaged in it enjoyed as much pleasure and 
excitement as they could have derived from fox-hunting or 
poaching, without the chance of bodily harm or legal conse- 
quences, a chance always inseparable from the two latter 
pastimes in the case of those not duly qualified by equestrian 
skill or social position to patronize them. 

But to return to the Rev. Mr A. Williams. That gentle- 
man recently took occasion to fulminate from his pulpit a 
terrible philippic against certain dramatic performances and 
“ entertainments for the people” to be given in the old town 
on the banks of the Thames. In so doing he informed his 
hearers of his belief that he was discharging one of the 
plainest duties of a pastor—watching for souls for whom he 
must give account. We entirely disagree with him, and so, 
it is evident, do the local Magistrates ; otherwise they would 
never have granted the licence for the worldly and ungodly 
amusements, as he terms them, in hostility to which he so 
loudly beats his drum ecclesiastic. 

Against the granting of this licence, we are informed, 
he protested, not in his own name only, but in that 
of “seven or eight brother clergymen of Kingston having 
cure of souls.’ Let us hope, for the sake of common sense 
and the credit of the Established Church, that it was in the 
name of only seven. The Vicar considered the Magistrates 
ought to have reflected that at least some regard was due to 
the representations of parochial ministers, who, to adopt the 
piece of clerical slang already quoted, and to which he is 
exceedingly partial, “‘ have cure of souls.” Who will assert 
that the Magistrates did not pay some regard to the parochial 
ministers having “cure of souls ?”’ The fact of their grant- 
ing the licence merely shows that they were not benighted 
enough to pay the representations of the parochial ministers 
more regard than the representations deserved ; that they 
were, if we may use the expression, not inclined to go the 
whole animal with the Rev. Mr A. Williams, who wanted them 
to clothe all Kingston in drab because he and seven or eight 
brother clergymen—let us again hope the brother clergymen 
were limited to seven—favoured that sober colour. The 
Vicar would have had the Magistrates attach greater weight 
to the gloomy yearnings ofa few nineteenth-century Puritans 
than to the desires of an overwhelming majority of the 
townspeople, and, because the Magistrates refused to adopt 
such a course, he is grievously exercised by their backsliding. 
Oh! Good Mr Williams! Worthy Mr Williams! Dost 
thou think that, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no 
more cakes and ale ? no more theatrical performances ? and 
no more *‘ popular entertainments ?’’ Yes, by St Anne, and 
all the other Saints, male and female, in the Roman Catholic 
and Ritualistic Calendars, and ginger shall be hot in the 
mouth, too ; and Kingston-upon-Thames, if it has a leaning 
that way, shall be gay with love-locks and brave apparel, 
eschewing sombre vestments and steeple-shaped hats. 

After having had his pious fling at the Magistrates, the 
Preacher went on to furnish still further proofs of his narrow- 
mindedness in the reasons he assigned for the opposition 
offered to the theatrical performances and popular entertain- 
ments by himself and his seven or eight—we still trust they 
are only seven—brother clergyman “ having cure of souls.” 
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Our limited space will not allow us to give these reasons at full 
lergth, and we feel sure our readers would not thank us if 
we did. They were principally distinguished by obliquity 
of logical vision and gratuitous accusation unsupported by 
proof. One chief feature, moreover, was the frequent intro- 
duction of Scripture texts, and the mode in which the Preacher 
interpreted them to suit his own purpose. Like a great many 
other clergymen, the Rev. A. Williams appears to regard a 
text as something very peculiar ; as something entirely inde- 
pendent of the source whence it is drawn; as a number 
of words to which any possible meaning may be attached ; 
a peg on which any hat, be it chimney-pot, gibus, wide-a- 
wake, or sou’wester, may be hung. Indeed, when speaking 
of texts, we might almost say in the phraseology of the 
cookery book: Flavour according to taste. What, for 
instance, has the text, ‘‘ There is death in the cup,” to do 
with theatrical performances ? Why should it be more appli- 
cable to theatrical performances than to anything else ? 
Might it not with equal felicity be employed in reference to 
railway travelling; or the manufacture of gunpowder; or 
ballooning ; or yaching—at certain times, more especially — 
in the Solent ? 

The Preacher asserted that, if the Apostle’s rule were to 
be observed—that we are to speak “that which is good to the 
use of edifying”—the levity, laughing, and trifling, which 
plays and such-like amusements are calculated to excite must, 
to say the least, be highly improper and ensnaring in “‘ a so- 
called Christian community.” ‘To this, having first denied 
that plays are calculated to excite levity and trifling, we 
reply with Hamlet, of whom the reverend speaker has, per- 
haps, heard: ‘‘ Nay, that follows not.” If the Kingston 
Vicar knew more of what he was attacking, he might be less 
sweeping in his denunciations ; he might allow that some 
plays are not altogether bad ; and that some dramatists, say 
Shakspere, now and then wrote things nearly as sublime 
and beautiful as his own sermons. We are not quite clear, 
by the way, as to what the Rev. Mr Williams means by the 
expression : “a so-called Christian community.” Does he 
imply that Kingston is not a Christian community, but is 
merely so called? If such is the case, it speaks volumes 
either for the depravity of Kingston or the incompetency 
of the Vicar and his brother clergymen. 

The Scripture, urges the Rev. A. Williams, pointedly con- 
demns ‘foolish talking and jesting.”” Why does not he 
himself profit by his knowledge of the fact? We do not 
pretend that his sermon was a joke ; far from it; but we do 
maintain that, if he observed the precept about foolish 
talking, we should be spared such exhibitions of prejudice 
and intolerance as that to which he has treated us. 

Just as dodos, megatheriums, and other interesting relies 
of a bye-gone age, are not suffered by delighted antiquarians 
and naturalists to remain where they were discovered, but 
are carefully deposited in a museum, the Rev. A. Williams 
should not be allowed to stop at Kingston-upon-Thames. 
Kingston-upon-Thames is not the place for him. He should 
be transported to where he might form one in a collection of 
other curiosities like himself. We could mention a Cathedral 
town which would be exactly the locality for him. He 
might then vary his attacks upon dramatic performances and 
‘‘ popular entertainments” by joining in a crusade against 
Oratorios. 


_ WE have received papers and letters from New York, which 
give very favourable accounts of the ‘Tietjens Concerts, in Stein- 
way Hall, with Arabella Goddard as pianist. We shall refer to 
them in our next number. 





Dialogues in Purgatory. 
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Dr Serpent. What was your opinion of the native airs in the 
Aida selection ? 


Dr Ghost. My opinion was that Verdi had been spoiling the 
Egyptians. 

Dr Serpent. What was your opinion as to the rest of the music? 

Dr Ghost. 


My opinion was that the Egyptians had —_ Verdi. 
(Both vanish.) 


—0— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Miss Minnie IIlAuck has, after much travelling, returned to 
Berlin, where she is more than ever a favourite with the public. 
Who can wonder? Barbarous, indeed, would be the country 
which declined to “ present arms ” (open arms) to Minnie Hauck. 


It was on the 7th of this month, in the year 1835, that Rossini’s 
first wife, Isabelle Angéle Colbran, died at Bologna. 


Dr Hans von Bitow should by this time have arrived at 
Boston. It is to be hoped the renowned pianist may receive such 
a welcome in the United states as is due to his exceptional 
genius, Chickering Hall should be re-christened Biilow Hall. 


Tr is rumoured that Mr Mapleson, of Her Majesty’s Opera is 
is in treaty with Richard Ciagner for a model of the model 
theatre at Bayreuth, Mr Mapleson is also of a mind (rumour 
again) to have orchestra and conductor under the stage—in hear- 
ing but out of sight. 


WE hear that Professor G. A. Macfarren has a third pianoforte 
sonata completed. Why is it not published? Amateurs and 
musicians have not forgotten the sonatas in E flat and A, which 
Mr W. H. Holmes, Sterndale Bennett's first instructor at the 
Royal Academy of Music, used to play so finely.—Graphic. 


AN actor at Pekin recently killed his manager, because the 
latter would not allow him to introduce into his part a tirade 
against Europeans. Amiable actor! We have not heard that 
he has been rewarded by the Chinese Government for his patriotic 
and meritorious act, but we should not be surprised if he had. 


Dr FerpinanD HIL.er, of Cologne, is reported to be engaged 
on a biography of Mendelssohn. We fear the news is too good 
to be true; yet, now that Carl Klingemann is gone, nobody could 
undertake the task with fuller sympathy, or with ampler materials 
at disposal, than Hiller, one of the earliest and most intimate 
friends of Mendelssohn, and only three years his junior. 


Te first Handel Festival took place in Westminster Abbey, 
May, 1784. Lady Salisbury arrived very late. ‘The King 
(George the Third), Queen Charlotte, and all the Royal Family 
were in their places, and the performance had begun. In the 
midst of a piece of music a loud hammering was heard, which dis- 
turbed and offended the audience, who expressed their displeasure 
promptly and vehemently, but in vain. On went the hammering 
without intermission. ‘The music ceased, the assembly rose in an 
uproar, and their Majesties despatched Lord Salisbury—at that 
time Lord Chamberlain—to ascertain the cause of so indecent a 
disturbance. It proved to be his wife. On entering the box 
reserved for the Lord Chamberlain and his family, her ladyship 
found it had been divided to accommodate another party, and had 
insisted on carpenters being sent for, and compelled to pull down 
the partition, in utter disregard of King, Queen, Lords, Coomons, 
singers, fiddlers, and the British public! 
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Tue threatened visit of Ole Bull (the “ Brumagem- Paganini ”) 
next season, reminds us of a very memorable performance of the 
“Kreutzer,” in which Franz Liszt was pianist and Bull violinist. 
Franz completely drowned Ole, and no more was heard of poor 
Bull. This was in the month of May. 


Tue symphony at this concert (Crystal Palace, Oct. 9)—which 
began pompously with Mendelssohn’s “Trumpet Overture” (so- 
called)—was one of Haydn’s, in E flat, not belonging to the 
‘Salomon ” set, and, indeed, unknown to the majority of ama- 
teurs, It is fine, no doubt—or it would not be Haydn’s; never- 
theless, it bears so strong a family resemblance to some half-dozen 
others from his exhaustless pen, that almost every bar of it sounds 
more or less familiar. 





The month of October reminds us of the births of Giuseppe 
Verdi (1813), Adolfo Fumigalli (1828), Franz Liszt (180%), 
and Federico Ricci (1809). In the same month died Antonio 
Sacchini (1786), Adrien Boiéldieu (1834), Frederic F. Chopin 
1849), Georg Nepomuceno Hummel (1837), Etienne Henri 
Méhul (1817), Michael Balfe (1870), Ludwig Spohr (1859), Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti (1725), Francesco Morlacchi (1841), P. Raimondi 
(1853), and Jean Francois Lesueur (1837). 


WE learn from the Ménestrel that M. Arthur Pougin, one of the 
ablest and best-informed writers on music in France, is preparing 
a supplement to the Biographie Universelle des Musiciens of the 
late M. Fétis, with a view to filling up certain gaps in that 
colossal but very incomplete, and often inexact, compendiary. 
Among other topics insufficiently treated by M. Fétis is that re- 
lating to British musicians, which M. Pougin is laudably anxious 
to remedy, He should first, however, begin by correcting the 
errors which M. Fétis, knowing little or nothing about the pro- 
gress of music in this country, or of the lives and works of those 
who have mainly contributed to it, has helped to promulgate. 


A rumour is abroad that Hereford and Gloucester are discuss- 
ing the advisability of making common cause with Worcester, in 
the new disposition of the Three Choir Festivals. Gloucester 
would not astonish us; but Hereford would. Of course, when 
we mention the three cities we refer simply to the capitular bodies 
who have the direction of all that concerns the cathedrals. Mean- 
while festivals on the largest scales have sprung up at Bristol, 
Liverpool, Leeds, and Glasgow ; so that, what with these, and the 
important triennial f’tes at Birmingham, the comparatively 
insignificant meetings of the Choirs will hardly be missed. At 
the same time, the chance of again hearing oratorios in a church, 
not in strips and fragments, but complete, must be indefinitely 
postponed ; and this fact alone is to be regretted. In the capital, 
however, there is no cause for despair, while St Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey throw open their gates on special occasions to 
John Sebastian Bach and Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy—to the 
Passions- Musik aud St Paul. In other places, too, the example is 
winning ground—as, for instance, St Anne’s, Soho. Very many 
will take to heart the eloquent protest with which Lady Foley 
accompanied ber donation to the charity for the widows and 
orphans, after the so-called “ Festival ” held last month at Wor- 
cester. ‘They were in the spirit of a right-minded woman, and a 
fervent Christian, 


SPEAKING of the production of Oberon, Mr Planché says :— 

_ ‘The fortunes of the season were staked upon the success of the 
piece. Had I constructed it in the form which would have been 
most agreeable to me and acceptable to Weber, it could not have been 
performed by the company at Covent Garden, and if attempted must 
have proved a complete fiasco, None of our actors could sing, and 
but one singer could act—Madame Vestris—who made a charming 
Fatima. A young lady who subsequently became one of the most 
popular actresses in my recollection was certainly included in the 
cast ; but she had not a line to speak, and was pressed into the ser- 
vice In consequence of the paucity of vocalists, as she had a sweet 
though not very powerful voice, and was even then artist enough to 
be entrusted with anything. That young lady was Miss Goward, 
now Mrs Keeley, and to her was assigned the exquisite Mermaid 
Song in the finale to the second act. At the first general rehearsal, 
with full band, scenery, &c., the effect was not satisfactory, and 
F awcett, in his usual brusque manner, exclaimed, ‘ That must come 
out !—it won’t go!’ Weber, who was standing in the pit, leaning 





on the back of the orchestra, so feeble that he could scarcely stand 
without such support, shouted, ‘Wherefore shall it not go?’ and 
leaping over the partition like a boy, snatched the baton from the 
conductor, and saved from excision one of the most delicious morceaux 
in the opera. No vocalist could be found equal to the part of Sheras- 
min. It was, therefore, acted by Fawcett, and a bass singer, named 
Isaacs, was lugged in head and shoulders to eke out the charming 
quatuor, ‘Over the dark blue waters.’ Braham, the greatest English 
tenor perhaps ever known, was about the worst actor ever seen, and 
the most unromantic person in appearance that can well be imagined. 
His deserved popularity as a vocalist induced the audience to over- 
look his deficiencies in other qualifications, but they were not the less 
fatal to the dramatic effect of the character of Huon de Bordeaux, 
the dauntless paladin who had undertaken to pull a hair out of the 
Caliph’s beard, slay the man who sat on his right hand, and kiss his 
daughter! Miss Paton, with a grand soprano voice, and sufficiently 
prepossessing person, was equally destitute of histrionic ability, and, 
consequently, of the four principal parts in the opera only one was 
adequately represented, that of Fatima by Madame Vestris. Amongst 
the minor characters, Miss Harriet Cawse, a pupil of Sir George 
Smart’s, distinguished herself as an arch and melodious Puck, and 
did her ‘ spiriting gently,’ and Mr Charles Bland, brother of James, 
the future king of extravaganza, was happily gifted with a voice 
which enabled him to execute, at least respectably, the airs assigned to 
the King of the Fairies. The composer therefore had justice fairly 
done to him.” 


—D0 


PROVINCIAL. 


Letcester.—Mr Elliot Galer has again opened his pretty theatre, 
with every sign of success. Mr Galer commenced his season 
by producing Money, followed by high-class comedies of an 
earlier date ; and, with an efficient company, were highly success- 
ful. Mr Galer has now brought out a sensational drama from 
his own prolific pen, the title of which is Cast on the World. It 
attracts crowded houses nightly. The play reflects great credit upon 
the author and manager. It is admirably mounted, and most care- 
fully acted throughout by an excellent ‘working company.” We 
sincerely wish Mr Galer the success he deserves for raising a high 
standard of taste for the drama and opera in Leicester, which must 
improve the moral and social condition of the industrious population 
of one of the most thriving towns in England.—R. C. 

Sroke-on-TreNt.—Mr J. H. L. Glover, organist of St Mark’s, 
Shelton, gave an evening concert here on Thursday. vocal 
quartet of his, ‘‘ Bonny May,” elicited strong marks of approval. 
As conductor and accompanist too, Mr Glover showed equal ability. 
The vocalists were Mrs J. H. L. Glover, who sang, ‘‘ Within a 
mile of Edinboro’,” and joined Mr Lowder in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘I 
would that my love” and ‘‘The Happy Hunters ;” Miss Thorley 
sang Randegger’s ‘‘ Peacefully Slumber” (encored); Miss Dunville 
save Roeckel’s ‘‘ Little May ;” Mr Dunville and Mr Lovatt, from 
Manchester Cathedral, also joined in the vocal selection. Mr Horton 
C. Allison, still the only English First Prizeman of the Leipsic Con- 
servatoire, played, in brilliant style, Liszt’s Fantasia on the 
‘‘Wedding March” and the Overture to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and, in the second part, some compositions of his own, 
with Chopin's ‘‘ Valse” in A flat.—(From a Correspondent.) 


——= 0 
ANNE BOLEYN. 
(To the Editor of the “« Musical World.”) 

Str,—As I see from the bills that the subject of a new play, about 
to be produced at morning performances on the 16th, 23rd, and 30th 
of October, is the story of Anne Boleyn, I ask the favour of your 
columns for the statement that I have had in hand for some months 
a long-contemplated play in five acts on the same subject, to be pro- 
duced at the Haymarket this Christmas. I wish it to be known that 
my choice of the subject was not suggested by the announcement of 
the play entitled A Crown for Love of which I know nothing, 
and to which I wish all success. The action of my play has been 
long settled, the dialogue is in part written, and the scenery is in 
preparation.—I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

Garrick Club, Oct, 14th. 





Tom TAYLOR. 

Map. Curistive NItsson, on her way to Plymouth, was stopped 
for three hours at Yelverton, in consequence of the floods. 
Happily, she did not even catch cold, after three hours’ walking 
about at a station where there was not a village, not even a tavern, 
within two or three miles. She was accompanied by her husband, 
M. Rouzaud, and her agent, Mr H. Jarrett. 
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CONCERT. 

Mrs Jon MacFARREN gave a pianoforte and vocal recital last 
Monday, to an audience of nearly one thousand persons, in the 
extensive hall connected with the Bow Station of the North London 
Railway. The accomplished pianist played an attractive selection 
of pieces by the best composers, creating in each and all a powerful 
impression. In her hands, the ‘‘ Funeral March,” which forms a 
prominent feature of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, made an effect 
that was solemn and pathetic in the highest degree, and the sparkling 
rondo of the same sonata teemed with life and freshness, like a 
spring morning. The vocal portion of the programme was entrusted 
to Miss Mary Davies and Miss Lizzie Evans, who sang charmingly 
Mendelssohn’s two-part song, ‘‘Maybells,” Mr Henry Smart’s 
duettino, ‘‘ May,” and Professor Macfarren’s duet from She Stoops 
to Conquer, ‘*Sweet Summer morn” (encored); Miss Mary Davies 
gave the love song of Cherubino, in Le Nozze di Figaro, with expres- 
sion; and Miss Lizzie Evans was heard to great advantage in Mac- 
farren’s ‘‘When I remember,” the second verse of which she 
repeated, in obedience to a unanimous demand. Mrs John Mac- 
farren was warmly applauded throughout the evening, notably so 
after Brissac’s fantasia, ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland.” 

—o 
BRIGHTON. 
(Abridged from the ‘* Brighton Lxaminer.”) 

Mr Kuhe’s third subscription concert took place last evening at 
the Pavilion Dome. The room was crowded with a brilliant audience. 
The principal attraction was Madame Christine Nilsson; Mdlle 
Johanna Levier, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Signor 
Caravoglia (vocalists), Mr F."H. Cowen (conductor), and Mr Kuhe 
(pianist), also taking part in the performances—a company which 
could not fail to be appreciated by a Brighton audience. The concert 
opened with the trio, ‘‘ Vieni al mar,” sung by Mdlle Levier, Miss 
Fairman, and Mr Lloyd. This was followed by Louisa Gray’s ‘‘She 
and I,” (Signor Caravoglia). Schubert’s ‘‘ Wohin” was sung by 
Malle Levier, who was greeted with a hearty and unanimous recall. 
Mr Edward Lloyd was highly successful in the ‘‘ Rose Song,” 
from Balfe’s J/ Talismano, which we have never heard him sing 
better. 

The prima donna of the evening, Madame Christine Nilsson, 
whose appearance had been awaited with breathless interest, was 
greeted with a storm of applause, such as is accorded only to artists 
of the highest eminence and popularity. She sang ‘‘ Tacea la notte ” 
in the most finished and exquisite manner, and was rewarded at the 
close with an enthusiastic encore, to which she responded by singing 
a quaint French song. Mdme Nilsson also gave “ Parigi o cara,” with 
Mr Lloyd, in charming style—thus, with complete success and a hearty 
recall, bringing the first part of the concert to a conclusion. In the 
second part Mdlle Nilsson gave ‘“ Angels ever bright and fair” with 
such pathos and sweetness that it was re-demanded and repeated. 
Her last piece was Sullivan’s ‘‘ Let me dream again,” in which, obtain- 
ing another hearty encore, she responded with one of her genial and 
charming Swedish melodies. 

A duet by Kiicken (Mdlle Levier, and Miss Fairman), Brahms’s 
‘* Wiegenlied,” (Mdlle Levier—encored); ‘‘My Mother’s Song” 
and Cowen’s ‘‘Never again” (Miss Fairman), Sullivan’s ‘Sweet- 
hearts” (Mr Edward Lloyd—encored); Rossini’s ‘‘La danza” 
(Signor Caravoglia—also encored), Costa’s ‘‘ Ecco quel fiero” (Mdlle 
Levier, Miss Fairman, Mr Lloyd, and Signor Caravoglia), and 
“Turn on, old Time,” were the other vocal pieces. In Thalberg’s 
Tarantelle Mr Kuhe was rewarded with loud applause, and in a 
second solo elicited an encore, when he substituted Gottschalk’s 
“* Pasquinade,” arranged by himself. Mr F. H. Cowen was a com- 
petent conductor. The general arrangements, in the hands of Messrs 
Potts and Co., were most satisfactory. 





Botocna.—A_ new opera, Mefistofele, has been produced here. 
It is in four acts, with a prologue and an epilogue. Both the libretto 
—founded upon Goethe's Faust—and the music are from the pen of 
Sig. Arrigo Boito, who was called on, the first night, twenty-one times. 
The principal characters, Margherita, Faust, and Mefistofele, were 
sustained respectively by Signora Borghi-Mamo, Signori Campanini 
and Nannetti, 





A CHAPTER IN THE RITUAL OF THE PAST. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Folkestone Free Press.”’) 


Srr.—I have admired the coolness with which Catholic Revivalists 
have propounded, and the innocence with which its adherents have 
accepted, the principle that Ritual and Reverence have always exhi- 
bited a direct proportion to each other. I should suppose, to begin 
with, that the Ordinance of God—if it be already proved to be His 
Ordinance—requires no apology whatever. The Church executes 
her Lord’s command ; the world has nothing to do with it. But 
there is not the faintest indication of Ritual in the lex scripta of the 
New Testament. Ritual is wholly derived from the lex non scripta 
of Tradition, to which the Church of England is in no wise bound. 
Therefore our Revivalists are fain to back their innovations by 
Apology, in absence of Authority. But the — apology is worse 
than useless ; it is positively detrimental. I will explain. 

In a treatise wall known to musicians, ‘‘ La Musique, mise @ la 
portée de tout le monde.” (Mons. Ferts. Paris, 1829), we have an 
account of a scandalous transaction which I will paraphrase in 
English. ‘‘ The Festival of Fools ” (féte des fous), established in France 
in the 10th century, was held in every town, and was long extant at 
Aix and Dijon. The extravagances which took = in the churches 
on this festival are scarcely credible. To be believed, one should 
read the particulars together with the proofs in Duncange’s Glossary. 
A Bishop or Archbishop of Fools was elected in the cathedral 
churches with much absurd buffooning by way of ordination. He 
carried the mitre, crucifix, and even the archiepiscopal crozier. In 
churches under direct Roman obedience there was elected a Pope of 
Fools (papa fatuorum), to whom were derisively given the papal 
insignia, that he might officiate solemnly as the Holy Father. The 
priests performed mass on this occasion in masquerade. They danced, 
and sang obscene songs on entering the choir, The deacon and sub- 
deacon ate at the altar, and played at cards and dice on it. The 
choristers burnt pieces of old leather instead of orthodox incense. 
After ‘‘mass” everybody danced and scampered about the church 
and gave way to every sort of absurdity. ‘‘ Les religieuses étaient 
libres ce jourla de méler aux prétres et la license aussi loie que possible.” 
i Say A donkey was brought into church ; he was vested 
in a cope, and had the owing canticle addressed to him, 


“ Orientis partibus, 

Adventavit asinus 

Pulcher et fortissimus 

Sarcinis aptissimus. 
(Chorus) Hé, sire dne! hé!” 

Father Theophilus Raymond states that he has seen in a metro- 
politan church a ‘ Prosa of the ass” (prose de l'dne) noted; of 
which the foregoing isa specimen. The Alleluia, sung after the 
Deus in adjutorium, was an imitation of an ass’s bray (set to certain 
words which I cannot profane by quoting them in such a connection 
as this.) ‘‘ All the office of the ‘‘ Féte des Fons” noted, was before 
the Revolution, to be found in a MS. of the church of Sens. After 
the said Alleluia was to be seen an anthem which was (according to 
the rubric) to be sung in falsetto by five rough voices. By way of 
conclusion, the priest instead of saying /ta missa est, brayed three 
times like a donkey.” (Frris, Sur la Musique d’Eglise, p. 404 et seq.) 

These, and such horrible sacrilege were the first, as Tetzel’s traftic 
in indulgences was the final cause of the cataclysm which convulsed 
Europe, and which obliged Pope Pius IV. to summon the Council of 
Trent, A.D. 1563, one year later than the Convocation of the Pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, whereat the National Church of 
England solemnly drew up the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion upon 
which she now stands, and from which ‘‘ NO VARYING OR DEPARTING 
IN THE LEAST DEGREE” is to be ‘‘ indorsed ” 

J. C, CHEVELEY. 





HameBurcu.—Herr Robinson has been singing at the Stadttheater 
as the hero in Marschner’s opera of Hans Heiling. 
CoLoGnr.—The Tonkiinstler- Verein have forwarded 200 marks to 
the Committee of the Bach Memorial at Eisenach. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Professor Julius Sachs 
created a Knight of the Portuguese Order of Christ. 
DrespEN. —The exterior of the new Theatre Royal is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Herr Schilling’s Panther Quadriga has 
already been despatched to the foundry, and the sculptures repre- 
senting the various styles of opera and drama are in a forward state. 
According to report, Schiller will be duly represented inside the 
house, and compensation be thus made for the fact that none of the 
ersonages from his dramas find a place among the figures outside. 
’rofessors Hofmann, Gonne, and Grosse, as well as Herr Marshall, 
who left Weimar some time since to settle here, are busy on the 
pictorial part of the work. 


has been 
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WAIFS. 


The more careful are sailors the more are they wreck-less. 

Tagner’s Lohengrin was recently performed at the Bath Assembly. 

M. Arsandeux, the baritone, is obtaining a brilliant success at the 
Grand Théatre at Lyons. 

The late M. Carpeaux, sculptor, has bequeathed all his works to 
the town of Valenciennes. 

When a man denounces the editor of a country paper as a “lyre,” 
shouldn’t he be made to Apollogise ? 

Miss Economy, of Manyunk, Pa., is 37 years old. 
popular with Mayunkers, that’s a fact. 

The great fight between Tom Sayers and Heenan was fought on 
the 22nd April, 1860.—Malvern News. 

Mr Kuhe gave the first of his annual series of ‘‘ Pianoforte Recitals” 
on Wednesday afternoon, at the Pavilion. 

The value of Mr A. Hankey’s organ, lately destroyed by the fire at 
his residence in Westminster, was £3,500. 

The only chiropodist in Malvern is Mr Henry Clay. 
consulted, first by letter.—Malvern News. 

Mr Ham, of Hudson, N. Y., has been arrested for robbing a hen- 
roost. It was the eggs that embroiled him. 

According to the Monde Artiste, M. Strakosch has engaged for 
five years a tenor named Tolentino- Villanova, 

M. Sardou has read his new four-act comedy to the company of the 
Gymnase, and it will be at once put in rehearsal. 

Madame Norman-Neruda is to play at a concert in Malvern (organ- 
ised by Mr Haynes), in the middle of next month. 

The Grand Théatre at Havre has just brought out successfully a 
piece in one act by Madame Sezzi, the Heule des Amante, 

A physician advertised that he had removed near the churchyard, 
and trusted his removal would accommodate his patients. 

The series of English plays at the Crystal Palace, under the direc- 
tion of Mr Charles Wyndham, commence on the 26th inst. 

A young man married a deaf and dumb girl, but soon after she re- 
covered speech and hearing, whereat he applied for a divorce. 

On Monday the special train from Worcester to Malvern brought 
back four passengers from Mr Spark’s concert.—Malvern News. 

Mr W. Coenen is engaged as pianist for Signor Luigi’s series of 

‘* Subscription Concerts,” to be held in the Pavilion at Brighton. 

Herr Gung’! has left London for Berlin. He commences a month’s 
engagement with his celebrated orchestra at Hamburgh, next week, 

Nicolini has made his re-appearance at the Moscow Italian Opera 
in the Huguenots. He was called before the curtain twenty-five 
times. 

A monument to Walter Watson has been erected in his native vil- 
lage of Chryston. Watson is the author of many popular Scottish 
songs and ballads, 

Professor Glover, of Dublin, has just composed a new cantata, en- 
titled Patria, or Erin’s Matin Song. It is to be performed at the 
‘* Grattan Festival.” 

The Bishop of Moosonee, in the North-western Territories, must be 
a good pedestrian to visit all his parishes every week. His Diocese is 
1,150,000 square miles. 

Dr Wolfe, a medium, says that Napoleon III. was formerly Julius 
Cesar, and in about thirty years will reappear again under a new 
name as the Saviour of France. 

A local paper announces that the Teatro Tacon, in Havanah, will 
be opened in December for Italian opera, and that the prima donna 
will be Signora Enrichetta De Baillon. 

On Friday last died Josiah Braintree, of Benington, at the age of 
ninety-eight. He retained his money to the last, and, finding he 
could not take it with him, left it behind. 

Mad. Adelina Patti has been studying with M. Alary the part of 
Héléne in Les Vépres Siciliennes, for the purpose of playing it during 
the approaching season at St Pruners. 

Among the festivities celebrating the visit of the Emperor of 
Germany to the King of Italy, at Milan, was a “‘gala” represen- 
tation at the Scala. The opera was Rigoletto. 

‘Mamma dear, give me a apple !” 

‘* Don’t say ‘a apple :’ say ‘an apple.’” 

“‘O! welly well! Then give me two napples, Mamma dear.” 

A Canadian contemporary thus testifies to the value of advertis- 
ing :—‘‘ While the compositor of this journal was setting up an 
| inten for a lost canary, the bird flew in at the office win- 

ow. 


She’s not 


He may be 





A translation of John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has been 
published in Japan. There is a chance of the Japanese all becoming 
Calvinists before they have become Christians. 

M. Victor Hugo is not, as was announced, engaged on the second 
part of Quatre-Vingt-Treize. At present he is correcting the proofs 
of a poem, Les Quatre Vents de (Esprit, which is to be his next pub- 
lication. 

An Italian company has been formed for performing Verdi's Requiem 
Mass in the French provinces and in Belgium, under the direction 
of M. Muzio, the future conductor of the orchestra at the Italian 
Opera in Paris. 

The sent that M. Charles Lamoureux, founder of the Paris 
‘*Sacred Harmonic Society,” was a candidate for the directorship of 
the Théatre Lyrique, is formally denied by M. Lamoureux himself, 
in a letter to the Ménestrel. 

The representation to be given by Mad. Adelina Patti, at the 
Paris new Grand Opera, in aid of those who have suffered by the 
recent inundations, is, at the instigation of the Marechale Mac- 
Mahon, postponed till next spring. 

Signor Rossi, the Italian tragedian, has postponed his departure 
for the United States. The bn st of th entetion accorded him 
in Paris tempted him to pay a heavy sum as the forfeit of his engage- 
ment with the Lyceum Theatre, New York. 

The singers at a recent Crystal Palace concert were Madame Campo- 
bello Sinico and Mr Vernon Rigby. The lady’s chief display was in 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ah perfido ;” the gentleman’s, in “ Un aura amorosa,” 
from Cosi fan tutte—both sung with excellent taste. 

One of the tableaux of the Voyage dans la Lune, which will be 
brought out at the Paris Gaité at the end of the month, represents a 
lunar landscape, after photographs from the earth. is scene, 
called “Fifty degrees Tales zero,” is said to be marvellously 
beautiful. 

The St Joseph (Mo.) Herald regrets that it cannot, by ‘‘ the wild- 
est process of versification,”’ possibly make ‘‘ rhinoceros ” rhyme with 
“Queen Elizabeth,” or ‘‘ gazelle” with ‘‘sewing-machine,” and so 
has respectfully to decline a poem by one of the most talented of St 
Joseph’s fair daughters. 

A letter from Moscow states that the lyric season there has just 
been inaugurated by a magnificent performance of the Africaine, 
emeaguaele Mmes Wiziak and Marco, MM. Aramburo, Padilla, 
Jamet, and Bossi. The success was sufficiently great to induce the 
management to repeat the work three times. 

A French company has just left, under the ement of M. 
Urbain, for Moscow, where it will play opera bouffe. It consists of 
MM. Constant Lécuyer, Noé, and Mdmes Berthe Constant, Scott, 
Allonzieux, Donau, and Duflot, who have mostly belonged to the 
Bouffes, the Palais-Royal, and Cluny Theatres. 

Richard Caner has written to M. Edmond Vander Straeten 
congratulating him warmly on the third volume, just published, of 
his Musique aux Pays-Bas avant le XIX° Siecle. CUWagner has also 
accepted the dedication of another work of M. Vander Straeten’s, 
namely : Contemporanéités musicales, now in the press. 

A public féte has been held at Seville, to celebrate the restoration 
of Murillo’s picture of St Anthony, defaced some time ago by thieves, 
who entered the cathedral and cut out the figure of the saint. This 

rtion of the picture was, however, afterwards recovered in New 
Vork, and has now been skilfully replaced on the canvas. 

The medical advisers of M. Faure have enjoined him to make a 
brief sojourn at Versailles; he is not expected to appear at the 
Opera before the end of October. The revival of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, which, if rumour may be credited, will be celebrated in 
a style of unprecedented magnificence, is thus inevitably deferred. 

“« Another correspondent "—says a New York sheet—“‘ inquires of 
us as to the ground of a contemporary’s statement that ‘Glécklein 
im Thale,’ from Huryanthe, being ‘ exquisitely rendered,’ inspired 
the desire to ‘hear Mdlle Tietjens in the oratorios which are 
announced.’ We regret our inability to enlighten him.”—(H¢ nos). 

The Saturday popular concerts at the Alexandra Palace will 
commence on the 30th inst., and be continued every Saturday after- 
noon until the 18th of December. Engagements have been made 
with Madame Sinico-Campobello, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mdlle Enriquez, Mdlle Krebs, Signor 
Foli, and other distinguished artists. 

Trial by Jury, that original and diverting jeu d'esprit, the joint 
production of Messrs W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, has been 
revived at the Royalty Theatre, now under the direction of Mr 
Charles Morton, who is about to produce an English version of 
Offenbach’s Madame L’Archiduc. Mr Frederick Sullivan, as Judge, 
is more humorous than ever, in short, transcendent. Be chesm!/ 
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The first of the second series of the subscription concerts arranged 
by Mr Haynes, organist of the Priory Church, Great Malvern, took 
place in his concert-room before a crowded audience. The artists 
were Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Messrs W. H. Cummings, 
Patey, and H. Parker (pianist and conductor). The programme con- 
sisted of songs, ballads, quartets, and pianoforte solos. Earl and 
Countess Beauchamp were present.—Malvern News. 

Mr Henry Macmanus, the celebrated painter and Professor of the 
Royal Irish Academy, has just completed a picture on the subject of 
Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith.” It has, —— says, been pur- 
chased for 500 guineas by a well-known lover of the fine arts. Mr 
Macmanus is now engaged on a romantic picture, the subject of 
which is Mr betes Guernsey’s romance “ Alice, where art 
thou?” made so popular by the music of the late Mr Ascher. 

The death is announced, at Edinburgh, from rapid consumption, 
of the actress, Lady Don. The deceased, eldest daughter of Mr 
John Sanders, of the Adelphi Theatre, was known as Miss Emily 
Eliza Sanders. She married, at St Marylebone Church, October 19, 
1857, Sir William Henry Don, seventh Baronet, of Newtondon, 
county Berwick, formerly officer in the army, afterwards an actor. 
Sir William Don died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, March 19, 1862, 
being succeeded in the title by the present Sir John Don-Wauchope. 
Lady Don has issue one daughter, Harriette Grace Mary. 

It seems that Mr George Armstrong, of the /nter-Ocean, is not the 
person who deserted a wife and five children, and for several reasons 
we think, says the Chicayo Tribune, the denial savors of truth. 
Firstly, he never was married, which disposes effectually of the wife, 
and nearly as satisfactorily of the children. Secondly, he never was 
in England. And, thirdly, never deserted anybody that he knows of. 
The letter was originally sent to Architect Armstrong, who indorsed 
on it : ‘‘ George Armstrong, Jnter-Ocean,” and thus the article crépt 
into print. That ruptured engagement may therefore be renewed 
without danger, 

From Professor Macfarren’s recent address (or proclamation), it is 
clear that the Royal Academy of Music must sooner or later look 
for more spacious accommodation than is provided by the venerable 
house in Tenterden Street. It is not, ta at all likely that 
our respected institution will allow itself to be swallowed up in the 
vortex of South Kensington. The new Operahouse (Thames Embank- 
ment) proposition is, we believe, abandoned, as unfeasible. The 
late Principal of the Academy, Sir Sterndale Bennett, would never 
have tolerated the idea of either amalgamation ; nor probably is his 
successor more favourably disposed. 

The Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., Sir Julius Benedict, 
Sir George Elvey, Sir John Goss, Sir R. P. Stewart, Prof. Macfar- 
ren, Dr Stainer, Dr Verrinder, Dr Steggall, Dr Wylde, Signor 
Arditi, Signor Randegger, Signor Schira, Messrs Owain Alaw, John 
Barnett, F’. Berger, William Carter, W. G. Cusins, W. Ganz, J. L, 
Hatton, E. J. Hopkins, F. B. Jewson, F. Lablache, E. Land, 
Mallandaine, G. A. Osborne, Joseph Proudman, Brinley Richards, 
Carl Rosa, Charles Salaman, C. Santley, C. E. Stephens, Tamplini, 
and others, have accepted Mr Willert Beale’s invitation to join the 
Council of Musicians for the forthcoming series of National Music 
Meetings. 


‘*The last piece in the eae ” (says a weekly contemporary) 
‘* was a concert-overture by Mr W. G. Cusins, intended as a musical 
illustration of Shakspere’s Love's Labour’s Lost. In his general 
conception Mr Cusins has adopted the style of ‘Pastoral,’ and 
striven to imbue his work with the spirit of English melody. The 
overture consists of an introduction (moderato), and an alleyro vivace 
—both in E major, the latter being not merely characteristic, but 
cleverly worked out. The instrumentation exhibits a thorough 
knowledge of the art of orchestral combination. The performance 
(under the direction of Mr Manns) was careful and effective, but 
came too late to be properly appreciated.” We need hardly say to 
whom and to what all this jo 


A part of the exterior of Westminster Abbey is undergoing the 
rocess of re-facing. The north porch, near St Margaret’s Church, 
for some time shown symptoms of decay, and it has been decided 
to re-face it as far as the large circular window over the recessed 
arched entrance to the Abbey. The work will include the turrets 
and towers at the east and west angles of the elevation, the four but- 
tresses on each side the central entrance, and the two buttresses at 
e'ther angle—all in a decayed state. The principal central recessed 
arched entrance, the arches on either side, and the recessed windows 
above, will undergo similar restoration, together with the small 
Gothic arches above the central arch. The work is to be executed in 
sections, and, on the east side of the central archway entrance, is in 
pa. The decayed stonework, to a depth of several inches, is 
ing removed, and new masonry will be filled in, 








M. Bonnat has just concluded, at the Palais-de-Justice, the 
allegorical pictures which will adorn each side of the painting of 
‘*Our Saviour on the Cross,” exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1874. 
In a few days this important work will be uncovered. 

The Royal Aquarium and Summer and Winter Garden Society’s 
second ballot for the election of Fellows was held on the 18th inst. 
Seven hundred and fifty-nine ladies and gentlemen came up for 
election, of whom five hundred and ten were duly elected. 

The Malvern News tells us ‘there was a large attendance of 
Johnnies and Mollies at Ledbury ‘Mop,’ when the usual Old-day 
Michaelmas goose dinners were served at table d'héte.” 

“Dear uncle, accept our best thanks, 
For your very nice Michaelmas treat ; 
Such a beautiful bird I ne’er saw— 
So tender, so young, and so sweet! 
My wife and myself both declare, 
Since we tied the hymeneal noose, 
We never before clapped our eyes 
On so fine, so delicious a goose.” 
“Geese ”—adds Malvern News,—‘‘ were abundant, tender and fine, 
at Mrs Mathews’ of the Oak ;”’-so that “friend Morris” must have 
tackled more or less each particular goose. 


Coxsurc.—Herr Scholz’s opera, Golo, has been produced. 

KreL.—The season was inaugurated here with Der Freischiitz. 

SonNDERSHAUSEN.—A Schumann Festival was recently celebrated 
here. 

Wemar.—A new opera, Rosamunde, by Herr Metzdorf, is in 
rehearsal. 

BrussELs.—The new managers of the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie 
display a laudable activity, and their bills are characterised by 
pleasing variety. Robert le Diable has been given, with M. Sylva, 
a great favourite, in the principal part. M. Echetto was Bertram, and 
Mdlle Vanden Berghe, Alice. M. Libert, a fresh acquisition, made his 
first appearance as Raimbaut. aust has been performed, with a 
new cast, Mdlle Derivis being Marguerite; M. Warot, Faust ; M. 
Neveu, Mephistophélés; and M. Devoyod, Valentin. — Verdi's 
Requiem will shortly be performed here, most likely at the Théitre 
de la Monnaie. The singers have been selected by the composer him- 
self. 





Adbertisements. 


THE VOICE 8 SINGING. 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London : Dowcaw Davison & Co., 244, Recewr Stager, W. 


‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”—Daily News, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 








New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdile Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s, 
London: HAMMOND & Co, (late J eg 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


D® STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d. 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
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NEW SONGS. 


THE LAST FAREWELL. 
New Song by J. L. HATTON. 


Sung by Mdlle ALBANI, at the Floral Hall Concerts, with the 
greatest possible success, In Cand E, Price 4s, 








NEW SONGS 


BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


SWEETHEARTS. In A? and Bb. Sung by E. Lioyp 4s 
THE JUDGE'S SONG. From Trial by sbi Sung 


by Mr. Frep Suttivan... 48 
TENDER AND TRUE. In ED and F. hoe by 

Epitu Wynne as 4s 
THE DISTANT SHORE. In Pb, F, mae. nee 
THOU ART WEARY. In DminorandF minor ... 4s 
THOU'RT PASSING HENCE .. a ova we «48 


NEW SONGS 


BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


CLOVELLY. Words from “Songs for Sailors.”’ Dedi- 


eated to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh... << “Oe 
SOWING AND REAPING. Sacred Song ... 38 
SHE CAME LIKE A DREAM. Sung aif idee 

Enriquez ... eee 38 
THE WHITE DOVE .... oe as wi Os 6d 





NEW SONGS 


BY FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 


YES AND NO. LOUISA GRAY 3s 
MY LADYE ‘ .. AMY COMPTON 3s 
IN THE TWILIGHT HOURS 94 8s 
ELSIE’S DREAM JOSEPH L. ROECKEL 3s 
BESIDE THE SEA ... - 3s 
SUMMER WINDS ..... is 38 
SO LONG AGO... GEORGE BARKER 38 
NINETTE jie 38 
THE ENTREATY The ‘eine ‘CLARENCE PAGET 38 
GLAMOUR hei ‘i 88 
SWEET LISETTE J. L. ROECKEL 38s 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD " 88 





CHAPPELL & CO,, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA. 








PRODUCTION OF 
WAGNER'S 


‘LOHENGRIN. 


The Books of Airs (in Two Books), arranged for 
Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, by 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 








PRICE. 
Solos ‘i a. eens Sk 
Duets oes ac es 
Accompaniments ... a 
LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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In 74 Numbers, price One Penny, or in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


MOTETS FOR THE YEAR. 


WITH APPROPRIATE WORDS FOR EVERY SUNDAY AND DAY OF OBLIGATION DURING THE YEAR, 


A COLLECTION OF OFFERTORIES, 





Edited and Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Rev. J. DANELL, D.D., Lord Bishop of Southwark, by 
W. M. LUTZ, 


ORGANIST OF ST. GEORGE'S CATHEDRAL, SOUTHWARK. 


1 1st Sunday in Advent 
2 2nd Sunday in Advent 
3 3rd Sunday in Advent 
4 4th Sunday in Advent 


. Ad te levavi.. 
: Deus tu convertens Qrtt. or Chorus Henry Smart 
.. Juste et pie vivamus Duet or Chorus Webbe 
. Solo or Chorus W. M, Lutz 
. Chorus & Solo Webbe 


. Ave Maria 


5 Any Sunday during Adv vent Rorate 


6 Christmas Day 


7 Sunday within Octave of 

. Attolite 

. Tui sunt coli 
.. Reges Tharsis 
.. Jubilate 


Christmas 
8 Circumcision . 
9 Epiphany 
10 Sante within ‘Octave 
11 Holy Name 


Adeste Fideles 


Jesu dulcis .. 


12 3rd Sunday after Epiphany Dextera Domini 


13 Septuagesima Sunday 
14 Sexagesima Sunday 
15 Quinquagesima Sunday 
16 ist Sunday in Lent .. 
17 2nd Sunday in Lent.. 
18 3rd Sunday in Lent .. 
1 4th Sunday in Lent .. 
19 Passion Sunday 
20 Palm Sunday.. 
21 Easter Sanday (Gradual) : 


22 i 


Offerto 
23 Low Sunday c sala 


24 2nd Aamo won after Easter ve 
.. Lauda anima 
. Jubilate = 
. Benedicimus 
.. Ascendit Deus 

28 Sunday within Octave of 
. Rex Glorie .. 


25 3rd Sunday after Easter 
10 4th Sunday after Easter 
26 5th Sunday after Easter 
27 Ascension Day 


Ascension Day .. 


29 Whit Sunday (Gradual) 


30 » _ (Offerto: 
31 Trinity Sunday my) 


. Bonum est .. 
.. Perfice 3 
.. Super flumina 
.. Ecce nunc tempus .. 

. Preces populi 
.. Justitia 
.. Ad te levavi.. 

. Stabat Mater 


. Improperium 
Hec dies 


Victimee 


Angelus Domini 
Deus misereatur 





CONTENTS. 


. Bs. Solo or Qrtt. Webbe 


‘. Solo & Chorus Webbe 


.. Solo & Chorus Webbe 
.. Ten. So.& Chor, A. Sullivan 


. Chorus ,, .. W. M. Lutz 
.. Chorus . .. W.M, Lutz 
.. Qrtt. & Chorus Beethoven 
.. Chorus ,. Schumann 


.. Solo & Chorus Benedict 
. Solo or Chorus Webbe 


; Soli & Chorus,. Webbe 
Duet or Chorus Webbe 
. Chorus .. . Webbe 


.. Chorus or Qrtt, Mendelssohn 
. Bs. Solo or Qrit. Webbe 


. Chorus , . Webbe 
.. Chorus .. . André 
.. Chorus or Trio, 
T.T. & B.., Webbe 
.. Chorus .. .. Webbe 
.. Chorus .. .. André 
.. Chorus & Soli,, Webbe 
. Solo or Chorus be ebbe 
.. Chorus , y. M. Lutz 


: Duet or Chorus Webbe 
. Duet or Chorus Webbe 


. Duet or Chorus Webbe 
.. Trio or Chorus Webbe 


Emitte 
Venisancte spiritus Duet or Chorus Webbe 


onfirma hoc Deus Soli or Chorus. . 


: Benedictus est 


32 Ist Sunday alter Pentecost Intende voci 


33 Corpus Christi (Gradual) . 
34 


(Offertory). . 


. Lauda Sion ,, 


ae O sacrum convivium Solo K ‘ 
35 2nd. Sunday after Pentecost Domine convertere Soli & Chorus... 


36 3rd Sunday after Pentecost Protector 


67 Magnificat 


68 Alma (from 1st Sunday i in Advent till the Purification) 


. Soli & Chor, Webbe 
Solo & Chor, Webbe 


69 Ave Regina (from the Purification till Maunday Thur sday) Soli & Chor, Webbe 


70 Regina Coeli (from Holy Saturday till Trinity Eve).. 


. Soli & Chor, Webbe 








| 374th Sunday after Pentecost Illumina 

38 St Peter and St Paul Roma felix .. 
39 5th Sunday after Pentecost Audi hymnum 
14 6th Sunday after Pentecost Perfice 


40 7th Sunday after Pentecost Sicut in holocaustis 


41 8th Sunday after Pentecost Tu es gloria .. 
18 9th Sunday after Pentecost Justitie 
1 10th Sunday after Pentecost Ad te levavi.. 


.. Solo or Chorus W. M. Lutz 
. Duet or Chorus Webbe 
.. Solo & Chorus Webbe 


Solo or Chorus Webbe 
_— or Chorus Mozart 
Bass Solo . Webbe 


. Chorus or Qrtt. Mendelssohn 
. Solo or Quartett Webbe 





42 11th Sunday after Pentecost Exurgat Deus . Chorus .. Webbe 
43 Assumption .. Assumpta est . Chorus .. .. Neukom 
44 12th Sunday after Pentecost Benedicam ., . Chorus... Eybler 
45 13th Sunday after Pentecost In te speravi T. So. (& Chor, 
ad lib.) W. M. Lutz 
36 14th Sunday after Pentecost Protector .. Duet ebbe 
13 15th Sunday after Pentecost Bonum est . : Solo or Chorus Benedict 
46 16th Sunday after Pentecost Domine in auxilium Soli & Chorus.. W. M. Lutz 
47 17th Sunday after Pentecost Oravi . ; .. SoL& Chorus... Dr Crookal 
48 18th Sunday after Pentecost Timebunt . ; ’ Chorus . M. Lutz 
49 19th Sunday after Pentecost Si ambulavere Bs. Solo (Chor, 
ad lib.) W. M. Lutz 
15 20th Sunday after Pentecost Super flumina Chorus eb 
50 21st Sunday after Pentecost Vir erat hus . Chorus |W. M. Lutz 
51 22nd Sunday after Pentecost Recordare . .. Solo & Chorus Fuhrer 
52 All Saints (Gradual) . Tibiomnes angeli .. Chorus ebbe 
53 (Offertory) Justorum .. Solo... . Webbe 
54 23rd Sunday after Pentecost Hwc dicit Dominus Soli & Chorus... wine 
55 Nativity . Beata . ‘ .. Chorus M. Lutz 
56 Holy Name ‘. Ave Maria |: .. Solo - Sheri 
57 Seven Dolors .. .. Stabat Mater . Chorus Gregorian 
4 Rosary .. .. Ave Maria ... * Solo or Chorus W. M. Lutz 
55 Maternity .. Beata .. Chorus W. M. Lutz 
58 Purity .. ve ". Succurre miseris |; Duet & Chorus Webbe 
4 Patronage .. Ave Maria .. .. Solo or Chorus W. M. Lutz 
| 59 Confessor .. Ecce sacerdos . Duet... Webbe 


60 Martyrs .. Qui seminant 


71 Salve Regina (from a Eve till aren 
720 Salutaris .. 4 oe 

73 O sacrum convivium ° 

74 Tantum ergo.. 





Also, Just 


Published, 


'l Duet & Chorus Webbe 

.. Qrtt. or Chorus W, M., Lutz 
.. Qrtt. or Chorus W, M. Lutz 
.. Qrtt, or Chorus W,. M, Lutz 


Gregorian 
Duet or Chorus Webbe 
Martini 


W. M. Lutz | 61 One Martyr .. Justus ut palma 
.. Chorus ., . W.M. Lutz | 62 Apostles . Gloria et honore 
. Chorus .. .. André | 63 Virgins and Holy Women | . Diffasa 

. Duet or Chorus Webbe | 64 “s és ” Asperges .. Chorus 
. Webbe 165 In Paschaltime . .. Vidi aquam . 
W. M. Lutz | 66 Prayer for the Queen ‘ Domine salyum fac Chorus 

Duet Webbe 

APPENDIX. 


. Soli & Chor, Webbe 
ee .. Chorus .. Webbe 
.. Dt. or Chor, Webbe 

. Chorus . Webbe 


SHORT MASSES FOR SMALL CHOIRS. 


Webbe’s Mass .. oo 


” ” - - 
” ” 


1 
2 
3 
é & 
5 
6 


These — are published i ina a cheep form, in order to meet a growing demand for simple, molodions, harmonized music. In the cases 


EDITED BY SIR J. BENEDICT. 
A COLLECTION OF MASSES, FOR ONE, TWO, THREE, AND FOUR VOICES 


WITH ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Price Sixpence each, or in One Volume, cloth, price 5s. 


CONTENTS. 





(3 voices) in A. 
In VD. 


ae in D minor, 


7 Webbe’s Mass .. 

8 Missa de Angelis 

9 Dumont’s Mass.. éo 
10 Missa in Dominicis diebus per annum .. 
11 Missa pro defunctis .. ne - oe 
12 Wesley's Gregorian Mass s 


where the register has been found too high for boys’ voices, supplementary notes have been inserted. 


They are thus adapted as well for Chancel | Choire, ¢ as 6 for those in which the Soprano parts are taken by female voices, 


_ LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET, W. 





(4 voices) in G, 
(Unison) in D. 

» in D minor. 
‘a in D minor, 


in F, 
eG voices) in G. 
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